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As we go to press... 


The mailman brings us another of 
those appreciative letters from Mrs. 
J. G. in the third postal zone. Mrs. 
G. again remarks upon the high 
quality of the magazine and asks, 
“How do you do it so continuously?” 
The answer is: We didn’t know we 
did, but we are happy to have you 
think so. We could go on and explain 
that the credit all belongs to our con- 
tributors and to the many interesting 
angles in education itself. 


But the question ought really to be 
addressed to thousands of individuals 
in school work—the sort that manage 
to keep their courage, good humor 
and effectiveness at top pitch under 
all conditions, day after day and year 
after year. How do they do it? (Es- 
pecially those who haven’t a certain 
periodical at their elbow......) 

Now for something in a minor key. 
Mr. Samuel Steinberg wishes to make 
the following statement: 

“I regret that in my recent article, 


How Teach Controversial Issues 
(JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 
February, page 48), I gave the im- 
pression, in reporting on a classroom 
discussion, that an article in U. S. 
News and World Report by Thomas 
Hawkins, U. S. Blunders in Berlin, 
was slanted and intimated that this 
magazine is Republican and that the 
article was trying to discredit the 
administration. U. S. News is an in- 
dependent magazine, affiliated with 
no political party, and its editorial 
policy has generally been in support 
of the foreign policy of both the — 
Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions. There was no intention of sug- 
gesting that Mr. Hawkins wrcte the 
report to fit preconceived views or 
that U. S. News printed it for any 
purpose but to give its readers the 
correspondent’s honest reactions to 
what has been happening in Central 
Europe in the two years he was 
stationed there.” 
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Your Textbook Reporter 


SOCIAL LIVING 


A course in social studies for high 
schools demands a broad outlook, con- 
sideration of many topics, and a 
knack ‘of making the whole subject 
seem as vitally important as it really 
is to every young citizen. The ground- 
work for such a course is amply pro- 
vided in the currently up-to-dated 
text, Social Living, by Landis and 
Landis. 

The work is divided into three 
parts: Man in Society, Problems of 
American Democracy, and New Goals 
for Our Democratic Society. 

Part 1 treats the normal relations 
of people to one another in the exist- 
ing social framework, clearly indi- 
cating that we must learn to live 
together or not at all. Part 2 con- 
siders the various groups from family 
to international government that all 
of us must be concerned about. Spe- 
cific difficulties encountered in these 
relationships are discussed, not con- 
clusively but in a manner to stimulate 
thought. 

Part 3 describes some of the more 
distant goals remaining to be 
achieved, such as health and long 
life, greater production and better 
distribution, greater equalization of 
educational opportunities, reduction of 
crime, higher standards of religion 
and ethics, and the achievement of a 
peaceful world. 

The book is attractively gotten up, 
straightforwardly written, and con- 
stantly contrives to meet the student 
where he is and carry him forward. 
The sections on personality and 
family life are as practical and whole- 
some as you would expect them to be 
in a text whose leading author is Dr. 
Paul H. Landis of the State College 
of Washington. 

SOCIAL LIVING. Landis and Land- 
is. Ginn and Company, Boston. $3.20. 


SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

No one will question the statement 
that the global war found America 
linguistically unprepared, or that our 
nation and people are equally un- 
equipped with the language skills 
essential to dealing with our world 
neighbors in the hoped-for era of 
world peace and_ understanding. 
World War II brought about a forced 
effort by our armed services to de- 


velop the ability to speak in strange 
tongues and to read a second lang- 
uage. Since the war, many of our 
schools and colleges have attempted 
to apply the language-teaching ex- 
perience of the military emergency 
to their own students. How well has 
this worked out? 


Two new books, An Investigation 
of Second Language Teaching and 
Second Language Learning, under- 
take to summarize the situation. The 
authors made as extensive a study 
of current experiments as time and 
circumstances permitted. Their re- 
ports reach no very solid conclusions. 
Apparently, however, the efforts to 
teach a second language through 
practice in speech and hearing have 
been less successful than their champ- 
ions at first expected. Not enough 
time can be given to the drills to 
make the language sink in. Large 
numbers of students are incapable 
of progressing much beyond the first 
few simple lessons. Standards of vo- 
cabulary are not well agreed upon. 
Existing tests are only partly satis- 
factory. The processes of learning 
remain shrouded in mystery that can 
only be dispelled by laboratory and 
classroom experiments conducted by 
language specialists and psycholo- 
gists. There is too little knowledge of 
the actual uses to which the language 
will be put. Since the oral-aural ap- 
proach consumes much time, it does 
not lead so quickly into reading abil- 
ity as does the traditional course 
which stresses reading and grammar 
from the outset. The natural or oral- 
aural procedure seems to afford better 
motivation for the student or for 
many students. But it evidently lacks 
the miraculous powers popularly as- 
cribed to it while the war was bring- 
ing it to the fore. Perhaps we could 
learn something from schools abroad 
which have somehow managed to 
impart a second and even a third and 
fourth language to their students. 
This is merely our own hunch after 
skimming these two volumes of in- 
quiry and anything but final sum- 
ming up. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF SECOND- 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, SECOND 
LANGUAGE LEARNING. Agard and 
Dunkel. Ginn and Company, Boston. 
$7.00 


JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL 
PAPER 

Reappearing in a third edition, with 
several new chapters, Journalism and 
the School Paper provides the es- 
sential material for a course in school 
journalism or for students engaging 
in the production of a high school 
newspaper. 

After a brief sketch of newspapers 
in general, including a dip into their 
history and place in American life, 
the book takes up the details of re- 
porting, interviewing, editorial writ- 
ing, literary and other features, 
preparation of copy for the printer, 
headlines, proofreading — all the 
technicalities that must be observed 
if the result is to be creditable to 
the staff and the student body. Many 
practical suggestions are given for 
organizing and managing the enter- 
prise. There are chapters on circula- 
tion and advertising and on coopera- 
tion with the printer. The appendix 
contains a style book, hints on staff 
positions and a bibliography. 

The style is informal and _ the 
points are brought out with examples 
of both faulty and good procedures. 
The author has incorporated many 
years experience in newspaper work 
and college teaching into an adequate 
and helpful handbook sure to lighten 
the burdens of the faculty member 
and others responsible for the organ 
of school news and opinion. We doubt 
if any activity connected with the 
high school has more carryover value 
than the one outlined in this book. 
JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL 
PAPER. D. C. Reddick. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. $2.40 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 

To say that choosing a series of 
arithmetics is almost as tough a task 
as writing such a series would be an 
exaggeration. But even the choosing 
job needs much scrutiny and com- 
parison. Before us is a set of newly 
revised texts, titled Arithmetic for 
Young America. We open them more 
or less at random. We read the blurbs 
and prefaces? We look for the treat- 
ment of certain typical or tricky 
processes. Here are some of the im- 
pressions that we gather. 

The authors have managed an 
orderly arrangement, from simpler 
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to more difficult processes and con- 
cepts, and at the same time have 
kept these processes related and ap- 
parently subordinate to the math- 
ematical needs of boys and girls at 
advancing grade levels. Thus em- 
phasis has been kept on making 
arithmetic meaningful. The situations 
that give rise to problems, while 
imaginary and connected with sup- 
posed classrooms, projects, excurs- 
sions and the like, are such as might 
occur to children of like age in any 
school. No doubt many teachers 
would set up similar problems grow- 
ing out of the children’s actual en- 
vironment or things they have to do 
that call for number skills. 

We wondered how the _ book 
answers for accuracy and common 
sense, and we found both. The atten- 
tion given to estimating answers was 
gratifying to your reporter who hap- 
pens to deem this quite important. 

We wondered how the _ books 
handled the rule for dividing a whole 
number by a fraction. Again we were 
pleased at the concrete examples 
through which the principle of in- 
verting the divisor and multiplying 
was developed before it became a 
rule. 

We dipped into various operations: 
long division, fractions, decimals, 
percentage. We sampled the problems 
and were reasonably satisfied that 
the pupils would think them useful 
and acquire facility in solving them. 
We noted the range of topics, the 
graphs and illustrations. It all seemed 
up to standard, scholarly, yet linked 
with juvenile interests. 

Off hand we should say the series 
is well done. We could tell better by 
living with it through the six years, 
grades three to eight, but you can’t 
wait that long. 

ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AM- 
ERICA, 3-8. Various authors. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


YOUR TEETH 

In Your Teeth—How to Save Them 
we have another of those Public Af- 
fairs pamphlets that cover a definite 
subject with virtually all the average 
person needs to know to enable him 
to decide his course of action. Thus 
if one wants to keep his natural 
teeth he had better watch his diet, 
be moderate in his use of candy and 
sugar in all forms, brush his teeth 
regularly and thoroughly with salt 
and soda or some other non-liquid 


dentifrice, and live where there’s 
fluorine in the water supply. 

Yes, fluorine is the big factor in 
preventing tooth decay. Soon it will 
be added artificially to drinking water 
in many localities, if present experi- 
ments prove what is hoped for. And 
there is sodium fluoride for direct 
application to the teeth. 

Also there are good dentists who 
are more interested in saving your 
teeth and telling you how to save 
them yourself than in pulling them 
out. In naming the marks of a good 
dentist, the author says nothing 
about flunkies at the door or pretty 
assistants, and nothing about up-to- 
date magazines in the waiting room. 
But he suggests you notice where 
your dentist got his degree, and don’t 
let him sell you the idea of having 
your teeth extracted to cure arth- 
ritis or, we add, a backache. 

Thumb-sucking babies are not in- 
juring the teeth they haven’t got or 
their second set, provided they quit 
before these supposedly permanent 
ones arrive. But what they do to their 
thumbs and the nerves of their elders 
isn’t dealt with, nor how to break 
the habit without breaking a neck. 
After all you can’t include a treatise 
on child psychology in a pamphlet on 
the teeth and still have it a pamphlet. 
Moreover, you have to reserve some- 
thing for other pamphlets. 

YOUR TEETH—HOW TO SAVE 
THEM. Herbert Yahraes. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, New York. $.20 


LIVING IN THE CITY 

Living in the City is addressed to 
young people in junior and senior 
high schools. This freshly written 
text tells the city dweller or the 
villager what he needs to know about 
those places where _ population 
gathers to work in offices and 
factories or to engage in trade. Why 
do we have such centers? How are 
they governed? What special prob- 
lems of transportation, housing and 
food are encountered by cities? How 
and to what extent have these prob- 
lems been met? What about educa- 
tion, recreation and other services and 
opportunities? All these questions 
are considered in this book, simply 
and informally written as a text for 
teen-agers should be. An excellent 
final chapter stimulates thought about 
city planning and suggests that cities 
have mostly grown up with little at- 
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tention to the total result. The reader 
learns that cities are expanding back 
toward the country through suburban 
areas that combine to make metro- 
politan districts. 

A feature of the text is the series 
of activities captioned, “Write your 
own chapter.” Here the student is 
asked to look into the topics of the 
preceding chapter as these apply to 
his own locality. In short, here is 
very practical civics on terms boys 
and girls can understand and even 
now begin to do something about, 
provided they live in or near a crowd- 
ed area. An important point brought 
out is that improvements in farm 
machinery and methods have released 
many workers from the farms, thus 
increasing the numbers who must 
make their livelihoods in the city or 
within easy reach of cities. The sub- 
ject is close to the hearts and habits 
of many million Americans and should 
provide materials for an interesting 
course. 

LIVING IN THE CITY. Adams and 
Walker. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. $1.96. 


GROWING UP 

Something plenty of us never do 
is hinted in the title Growing Up, of 
this workbook for grade 7, 8, or 9. 
Cartoons and verbal illustrations as- 
sist the authors in putting across a 
host of practical counsels on all sorts 
of matters pertaining to manners, life 
goals and self development. There are 
helpful sections on success, the home 
circle, cooperation, school work and 
vocational choices—this last paying 
due respect to occupations in which 
the hands may be soiled. The blank 
lines call for study of one’s self and 
of facts one needs to know before 
making important decisions. How to 
control one’s emotions of fear and 
anger is one major problem receiving 
due attention. Pupils are not urged 
to choose their occupations at this 
early age but to start taking notes 
on what they may do later. Those 
who think they already know are 
asked to state their reasons. All are 
invited to pick some occupation they 
would dislike and to tell why. Many 
wholesome ideas will be confronted 
for the first time by the sub-adults 
scribbling their way through this 
gnide book of human experience. 


GROWING UP. Cromwell and Par- 


menter. Guidance Publications, 
Buffalo. $.50 
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EDITORIALS 


COLLEGE APTITUDE 

College deans are forever wishing for a way to dis- 
cover, before a student is admitted, whether he is likely 
to succeed or fail in the work of freshman year. Entrance 
examinations in certain subject fields are but partial 
criteria. Still less does certification tell the story. 

Dean Wray Congdon of Lehigh University proposes 
a college “aptitude test” consisting of only eight ques- 
tions. Can the applicant write four consecutive para- 
graphs on an assigned topic — well organized, well 
worded and grammatical? Can he listen to a lecture and 
take notes that he can later expand into a reasonable 
fascimile of the lecture? Can he read an article and get 
the gist of it? Can he budget his time? Can he take an 
examination without going to pieces? Can he look up an 
assigned topic in the library? Can he buckle down and 
study without stalling for time? 

Such are the questions, not in the dean’s own words, 
but in substance. 

The standard strikes us as rather high for the sub- 
freshman. Some of the skills demanded can be acquired 
in college. The question is — how well and quickly will 
any given student acquire them? If he has them before 
he enters, his work will be that much easier, or ought to 
be. Some of the best prepared freshmen come to grief 
because they relax their efforts. Others, not too well pre- 
pared, put up a harder battle and win out. 

As a warning of what one will need to do in college, 
Dean Congdon’s series of questions should prove useful 
to students in the secondary school. In modified and 
softened form, they might be made a basis for determin- 
ing admissibility. As editors, we can usually tell from 
the first four paragraphs whether a writer who has been 
through college got much out of it. 


AN OLD COMPLAINT 


Many teachers, we hear, are complaining. “They 
would be,” you retort, sarcastically. 

But this time it is about the nature of the children 
they are obliged to teach. Again you say “This is old 
stuff. The ancient Greeks and even the Egyptians voiced 
similar complaints.” 

Yes, the succeeding generation has always been 
worse than the one before. Yet human society has cer- 
tainly improved in spots, has set up new goals, is striv- 
ing toward ideals which the majority of people were 
unaware of even a century ago. 

But listen to what these modern teachers say is 
wrong. They claim that today’s children are more rest- 


less, more difficult to manage, less receptive to learning. 
Particularly during the past five years, these teachers 
declare, the task of instruction has grown harder, if not 
impossible. The complainants argue that children demand 
more excitement — are unable to concentrate — are 
either up to mischief or dreaming about movies, radio 
thrillers, or the humorless comics. 

The case must not be dismissed too lightly. How 
can the schools provide motivation to match the ex- 
citement that goes on outside the school? If teachers go 
on sugar-coating lessons, how much antiignorance 
medicine will remain within the blob of candy? 

We don’t pretend to know the answer. We suspect 
that many good teachers still possess the secret of 
arousing pupil interest in the subject to be studied, not 
by sugar coating so much as by the subtle art of chal- 
lenging to high endeavor. We suspect, also, that some 
teachers still manage not to be outwitted or overrun by 
their young charges. No doubt “charges” is the word. 

May it not be that the present generation of school 
children have been adversely affected by war conditions 
that left them too free to do as they pleased while 
father was in the service and mother in a defence plant? 
May not the crowded quarters so common in this time 
of housing shortages be partly to blame? 

In short — if the complaints are valid at the mo- 
ment, will not their validity be reduced as time goes on 
and family life becomes less hectic? 


It is generally easier to keep one’s temper and one’s 
sanity when an existing situation not too good in itself 
is seen as temporary. Patience and perspective always 


help. 


PUSH THIS LEVER 


School facilities have not kept pace with the post- 
war birthrate. There are not enough classrooms — and 
the cost of building new ones is so high that most com- 
munities hesitate to embark upon a construction pro- 
gram. So what do they do? They cram more children 
into the existing space, expand the size of classes, and 
resort to such expedients as morning and afternoon 
shifts. Even so, we are told that over a million children 
of school age have no classes open to them. 

Meanwhile what about the supply of teachers? This 
is still very much of a problem as regards the elementary 
grades. The high schools are better off, because their 
higher salaries make them more attractive. 


There is one thing nearly everyone who reads these 
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lines can do to ease the situation, if not at once, at least 
eventually. This one thing is to steer the right sort of 
young people into the teaching profession. You perhaps 
know how prone most individuals, no matter what their 
vocation, are to advise teen-agers not to follow in their 
footsteps. The pathway to success was so full of ob- 
stacles. Even at the top things aren’t so good as they 
look. 

Let members of the school profession refrain from 
that sort of talk, and one big gain will have been made 
for recruiting. 

But look squarely at the facts. Despite the difficulty 
of living on your salary today, there are offsetting fact- 
ors, such as the probability that you will be steadily 
employed when times are less rosy and many other 
people may be looking for jobs. There are other con- 
siderations pro and con. Most of all — and this on the 
pro side — is the satisfaction of sharing in one of the 
most important services on earth. You are in it because 
nothing else appeals to you so strongly. 

Armed with what you know and believe about ed- 
ucation, you can pick the best possible teacher material 
from among your students and sell some of them the 
idea of teaching. 

Remember, the profession needs not merely numbers 
but quality. The finer the quality of the boy or girl, the 
more easily will he or she be convinced that teaching is 
the best of all vocations. 


TAX FREE COLLEGE INCOMES 


Someone has estimated that last year 455 American 
colleges and universities netted from their various in- 
vestments (in real estate and business as well) a grand 
total of $150,000,000 from which the federal govern- 
ment received no income taxes because of the exemption 
granted to such institutions. Tax experts and business 
associations are said to be investigating the circum- 
stances attending the “loss” of government revenues 
from this source, say $50,000,000. 


The exemptions are granted to educational insti- 
tutions to enable them to conduct their enterprises for 
the general good. No one seriously contends that it would 
be better if the government itself replaced their revenues 
with payments from the public treasury. The principle 
of tax exemption of college incomes appears to be 
sound. Educators seem to agree that the incomes should 
be used for educational purposes and that industries 
owned by educational institutions should not be allowed 
to undersell privately owned competitors, even if new 
laws are needed to insure such fair play in all instances. 

No doubt some college endowments have been in- 
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vested unwisely and losses will result. This can only 
be prevented by keen business judgment on the part of 
investing officers. The financial strain on college in- 
comes has increased greatly during the period of in- 
flation and enlarged enrollments. 

Charitable trusts that purport to exist for the sake 
of aiding colleges, hospitals and churches are so little 
regulated that not a few of them amount to rackets. They 
offer an all too easy way for corporations to escape tax- 
ation. They ought to be and will be curbed. 

But educational institutions that use their income 
entirely for educational and research needs, should be 
permitted to enjoy their freedom from federal seizure 
of any portion of their incomes. 


WASTEFUL AMERICA 


Schools can frequently profit from the experience 
of persons outside the teaching profession. Take the 
matter of conservation. Mr. Roberts Mann has charge 
of some sixty square miles of state preserves in Cook 
County, Illinois. Faced with the problem of saving those 
public lands from the destructive hands of tourists and 
campers, he launched a campaign of education, in the 
course of which he soon discovered that nobody cares 
about conservation in the abstract, but that almost any- 
body can become interested in the subject when present- 
ed in terms of specifics about birds, snakes, flowers, 
small forest animals, insects and trees. So he has gone 
on the radio as Uncle Ezra with weekly talks about 
such living things. He has issued scores of informative 
pamphlets. He has provided pictures and lectures for 
school assemblies. First he whets the curiosity. Then he 
tells interesting facts. Finally he puts across the idea 
that wild life in general needs to be respected — and 
indeed protected -—— not merely by laws and hired serv- 
ants of the public but also by all citizens who enjoy the 
out-of-doors. 

Now somebody within the educational framework 
should develop a means of teaching children to respect 
and preserve the public property which they handle 
daily in and around the school. 

Shall it be done by interesting them in the manu- 
facture of paper, books, wall paint, statues, athletic 
apparatus and all the appurtenances they take for 
granted? And shall they be shown the cost of all such 
things — of cleaning. and maintaining school property, 
of new buildings — and how all these costs affect the 
taxpayers, meaning everybody? 

Maybe this is a good approach and maybe not. 

Wastefulness is an American habit, but nothing to 
be proud of. It is a sign of national immaturity. 
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TEACHER, HOW’S YOUR MENTAL HEALTH? 


aren't telling us 
anything new when they say that 
frustrated, neurotic teachers are pro- 
ducing a generation of frustrated, 
neurotic young people. We have 
known for years that the radiantly 
alive, well-adjusted, happy teacher 
makes the best class room. Happiness 
and flexibility of mind seem to go 
together. Nine times out of ten, the 
teacher who can either overlook or 
successfully handle the petty annoy- 
ances of the classroom and the short- 
comings of her pupils is the one 
whose life is filled with the joy of 
living. Now the joy of living comes 
from many things, it’s true, but pri- 
marily it comes from satisfactions 
derived from a well-rounded, normal 
adjustment to physical livingness. 
Life wasn’t intended to be lived 
alone in a one-room apartment, or 
even with another bachelor girl in a 
two-room affair. God’s world isn’t 
cramped into limitation or narrow- 
ness of existence, nor should our 
human world be meanly circum- 
scribed. Isn’t it because teachers so 
often are deprived by design, chance, 
or ignorance of the natural chan- 
nels of normal living that they can 
be accused of being frustrated and 
neurotic? 

What do we see in the average 
school? In contrast to the hundreds 
or thousands of radiant, alert, ex- 
pectant young faces, we see the 
thwarted, pinched, and bitter faces 
of too many of the teachers. These 
tragic faces, these crushed person- 
alities are haunting, not only for 
the owners themselves, but also for 
the effects they are bound to have 
on pupils. Various related questions 
pound at the door of my mind to 


be answered: Can't this situation be 
changed? How can it be changed? 
What can be done about it? The dis- 
cussion and suggestions offered here 
are admittedly fragmentary. Will 
educators or other interested persons 
who are better qualified propose 
solutions to these questions and help 
attack one of the most urgent prob- 
lems in education? It seems to me 
that this problem is the real chal- 
lenge to the profession. If a teacher 
has good mental health, she or he 
would not be guilty of the unpro- 
fessional conduct mentioned by 
Maurice Ross in his article, “A 
Challenge to the Profession.” 1 


When we set out to examine any 
situation, we usually look first to 
causes. What are some of the causes 
of a frustrated, neurotic person, man 


or woman? Psychiatrists tell us that 
a continued block of the desires 
that every normal human being has 
causes this feeling of frustration. 
However, the feeling of frustration 
is not always recognized for what it 
is, so that it can be understood and 
handled sensibly. Therefore, instead 
of trying to solve the problem 
through sublimation, _ intelligently 
planned, or by some other satis- 
factory means, the unfortunate in- 
dividual either sinks into attitudes 
of despair or takes out his vengeance 
on others. Sometimes it is both, and 
with teachers there is an ever-ready 
outlet for their feelings — their 
pupils. 

Why do teachers in particular 
have natural desires blocked with 
such far-reaching results? First of 
all, of course, is what a former friend 
used to call the “educational veil” 
that women teachers have to take in 


ANNA C. WILLIAMS 
Central High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


many communities. Women teachers 
do not have the freedom to mingle 
with men or to invite them to their 
homes that business women have. 
Marriage which should make a 
broader, better-balanced person — 
and if this is followed by mother- 
hood, it is even more true — usually 
means the end of their teaching 
career. That song says it perfectly: 
“Ah, it’s love and love alone the 
world is seeking”, and when this is 
denied to the normal person, great 
indeed are the adjustments which 
must be made before one can de- 
velop the lightness of heart which 
laughs at paper wads and frequent 
zeros. Perhaps no other group of 
women as a whole lead such self- 
sacrificing lives caring for relatives 
—often needlessly when other ar- 
rangements could be made — often 
of necessity for financial reasons. 


Men teachers seem freer, more likely 


to have married and, in general, 
seem to be happily married if their 
placid expressions are any indica- 
tion. Some of the finest homes, in the 
real sense of the word, that I have 
known have been those of men teach- 
ers, though that is not to say that 
all those I have known have reached 
this pinnacle. 

Women teachers are also highly 
restricted as to conduct, dress, and 
recreation in many communities. | 
have known edicts of, “No make-up; 
no dancing or card playing; no 
smoking; no theatre; no church ex- 
cept ‘ours’; and no silk dress.” 
You probably know of others. Such 
constraint is actually a situation of 
national importance and was given 
as one of the serious reasons for the 
present teacher shortage. Low sal- 
aries are also the cause of many 
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teacher limitations. How can they 
have or do the things they desire 
when there is hardly enough money 
to buy the necessities? How can they 
dress attractively, even if there are 
no restrictions; or travel; or en- 
tertain; or go to the theatre or to 
concerts; or support dependents 
without great personal sacrifice; or 
enrich their lives with books, uni- 
versity study, work-shops, or hob- 
bies? 

Turning to the question of what 
to do about it, each cause suggests 
within itself a remedy to some ex- 
tent; but that is not to say that it is 
easy to bring about the remedy. For 
instance, high salaries would relieve 
the economic problems, but where 
are many communities to find the 
resources to make this possible? Is 
Federal Aid the answer? The ban 
against married women teachers 
could be lifted in every community; 
but even here, there are phases of 
the problem remaining to be worked 
out satisfactorily to all concerned; 
for instance, provisions for leave of 
absence during pregnancy. Isn’t it 
clear, however, that the roots of a 
large part of teachers’ frustrated, 
neurotic behavior are located within 
the limitations placed upon the pro- 
fession? Communities could and 
should be well-informed on _ the 
necessary conditions for mental 
health so that teachers would have 
the freedom to live normal lives. 
This situation is being remedied 
slowly but surely in many places; 
by leaps and bounds in others. Most 
teachers do not want license to lead 
irregular lives. They are about as 
decent and high-minded citizens as 
you will find anywhere, and are de- 
serving of being trusted more than 
they customarily are. 

Are teachers doing all they can to 
help themselves maintain good men- 
tal health? Suggestions by the dozen 
are available in books from Live 
Alone and Like It and Life Begins 
at Forty to more scholarly studies 


on applied psychology. A different 
approach can be found in such books 
as On Being a Real Person and 
Peace of Mind. Does the joy of liv- 
ing have spiritual as well as physical 
requisites? Many people believe that 
it does have. Here is an individual 
matter, but one that is being given 
increasing attention in secular af- 
fairs. Periodical literature often con- 
tains articles on personal develop- 
ment and kindred topics, though it 
may be necessary to wade care- 
fully in order to avoid spurious 
shoals. Are teachers analyzing them- 
selves, appraising the state of their 
mental health, learning how to es- 
chew or eradicate neuroticism and 
frustration? 

For the very fact that it is so hard 
for us to see ourselves as others see 
us, to analyze ourselves correctly, 
and to find the satisfactory solutions 
to our problems, I would like to 
raise a further question. Why isn’t 
this subject of enough importance 
to have professional help given to 
teachers? Industry seems to be 
ahead of education in the matter of 
providing personnel directors for 
employees. Probably many super- 
visors of education act in this cap- 
acity more than we realize. I know 
more than one fine supervisor who 
daily helps members of her staff 
to solve problems of personal ad- 
justment. Should such assistance to 
teachers be extended to include the 
services of trained psychiatrists? 
Should teachers be required to have 
mental health as well as physical 
health examinations at periodic in- 
tervals? Haven’t psychosomatic dis- 
coveries proved beyond doubt the 
close connection between mental 
health and physical health? Numbers 
of school boards and administrators 
must already understand the conse- 
quences of poor mental health among 
teachers, and would undoubtedly 
apply corrective measures if the 
necessary funds for trained person- 
nel were available. But how would 
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teachers themselves react to such 
assistance? Would we accept it 
gratefully? Would we accept it at 
all? It seems to me that I would be 
so glad to live more abundantly that 
I would catch at any proffered straw; 
I have never “enjoyed” ill health 
though I’ve had my share, and some- 
how I’ve always been pretty keen 
on noticing when I wasn’t getting 
along as well as the next peison. 
Perhaps I’m funny that way. As I 
see it, the job would be to show 
teachers the vast benefits to be de- 
rived from trained, scientific help 
for mental health problems. When 
teachers really see this, all the op- 
position that might develop from 
tenure attitudes, union programs, or 
over-solicitous teachers’ clubs would 
be unable to prevent them from se- 
curing needed help through a pro- 
gram of consultations and regular 
check-ups. 

Are these ideas only a dream, or 
may we someday in the not-too- 
distant future see our school staffed 
by well-adjusted, normal, happy 
teachers? Is this too much to ask 
of school boards, of communities, 
and of the teachers themselves? Is 
it too high a price to pay for gen- 
erations of normal, well-adjusted, 
happy young people? 

Apologia: Humble and _ sincere 
tribute is paid here to the teachers 
— and their name is legion — who 
daily demonstrate that they have 
found for themselves the secrets of 
good mental health, and who never 
project their frustrations, if they 
do have any, into the lives of their 
pupils. As the little boy remarked, 
“My teacher isn’t exactly beautiful, 
but she’s awfully nice, and she sure 
does learn me my arithmetic!” You 
simply can’t have very poor mental 
health when your pupils say that 
you are “awfully nice.” 


1. Ross, Maurice James. “A Chal- 
lenge to the Profession,’ THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Oct- 
ober, 1948. pp. 214-216. 
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SELF-HELP FOR BETTER TEACHING 


FRANK A. BUTLER 

The Pennsylvania State College 
WILLIS N. POTTER 

College of the Pacific 


Wat do you do when you 
teach? The common answer to this 
question is: You put the subject- 
matter across. Ask the same question 
of a random sampling of experienced 
teachers and the idea given is about 
the same although dressed up in 
different vocabularies. Ask a series 
of question. Why do we have teach- 
ers? What does a teacher do to earn 
his salary? Could we get along with- 
out teachers? Our final question 
might be: What should a teacher do 
when he teaches? Answer to all of 
these questions usually contain the 
idea of putting the subject across. 

There is nothing tricky or mysteri- 
ous about teaching. It is purely a 
part of the world’s work. It may be 
a little more complicated than some 
other phases of work or it may be 
less difficult. At any rate, it is some- 
thing that society wants done and 
done well. 

In general, what does a teacher 
do when he does a good job of 
teaching for society? The answer 
must not be vague or conjectural — 
it must be full and right. 

Are there guides which can keep 
teaching headed in the right general 
direction? Can we discover the un- 
derlying fundamentals that constitute 
good instruction anywhere and 
everywhere? 

After a careful analysis of sixteen 
modern publications dealing with 
methods of teaching and educational 
psychology, the authors grouped, to 
the best of their ability, the ideas 
and findings and conclusions under 
ten major responsibilities of class- 
room teachers. In other words, the 


content of the books seemed to point 
unmistakably towards gaining effect- 
iveness in fulfilling these ten broad, 
essential and inclusive obligations of 
instructors. On the basis of the find- 
ings, ten guides were formulated. 
These guides give a general sense 
of direction and wholeness to the 
work of a teacher; they serve as a 
framework for improving the science 
and the art of teaching. 

(1) The most worth-while objec- 
tives should be kept in mind by both 
teacher and pupils. Teaching must 
be judged good or poor on the 
basis of its aims. Too often only one 
or two kinds of objectives may be 
stressed, such as facts or skills, but 
for the whole development of pupils 
it is necessary to foster the growth 
of personal traits and qualities — 
reasoning processes, applications, 
health habits, understandings, ap- 
preciations, attitudes and _ ideals. 
Give each kind of development its 
appropriate emphasis. Life has many 
sides and needs. 

(2) Pupils learn only through 
self-activity. Often this guide is 
violated because the teacher himself 
unknowingly does too much for 
pupils. Pupils must work for their 
education; they can not buy it, they 
must try for it. 

(3)The appropriate type or types 
of learning should be used. Types of 
learning are usually listed as sen- 
sory, memory, motor, problem-solv- 
ing and emotional. Invariably two or 
more of these types are employed 
in attaining the simplest objectives. 
Using only the memory type to at- 
tain each and every objective is a 


serious weakness in much teaching. 
Stimulation of the proper types while 
guiding learning is one major re- 
sponsibility of all teachers. 

(4) Learning should lead gradu- 
ally to broader and deeper unifica- 
tion. This guide points out the im- 
portance of gaining wider and 
deeper associations, _ relationships, 
understandings and insights until 
growth in some particular aspect has 
been achieved. So often learning is 
judged in terms of the accumulation 
of facts or parts; on the contrary, 
learning should be evaluated in 
terms of wholes or structures. One 
should not, to use an analogy, think 


of piles of sand, bricks, shingles, . 


boards and cement blocks scattered 
around on a lot as important in 
themselves, but he should see the 
house as constructed out of the sep- 
arate materials. As the house has 
purpose and meaning so must learn- 
ings be welded.into a whole that 
has purpose and significance. 


(5) The direct attack in teaching 
and learning is most economical and 
effective. Geometry shows that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. Psychology tells 
us that learning is better if one drives 
straight for an objective. This means 
that indirect attacks or detours are 
likely to be ineffective or to lead 
to loss of direction and purpose. One 
may learn the rules of grammar 
without applying them; he may mem- 
orize the qualities of a good citizen 
without becoming a good citizen. 
Drive straight for the ends you ex- 
pect pupils to gain. All extraneous 
and circuitous effort should be elim- 
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inated. We learn what we set out to 
learn. 

(6) Pupils who want to learn are 
better learners. Desire to learn de- 
pends most upon the value pupils 
see in their work. Objectives of 
worth are eagerly sought; these in 
turn come from interests and needs 
and should be closely and meaning- 
fully related to the present and fu- 
ture responsibilities of life. The 
right kind of teaching, the personal 
traits of the teacher, and success in 
learning are examples of forces 
found effective in arousing the desire 
to put forth effort. 

(7) Teaching should make pro- 
visions for individual differences. A 
teacher should find out what differ- 
ences exist among pupils in his class, 
and then he should plan means to 
care, in so far as possible, for these 
variations. This guide demands 
thoughtful consideration because it 
is difficult to carry out to any high 
degree in the daily rush of classroom 
demands. 

(8) Teaching involves the dis- 
covery and the corrective treatment 
of difficulties in learning. “I was 
not able to work it”, “I could not 
understand it”, and “I tried, but I 
could not get it” are confessions 
made by pupils in _ classrooms 
everywhere. These expressions are 
distress signals; they denote that 
learning is beset with obstacles. At 
these places diagnosis and careful 
additional teaching are necessary. 

Bear in mind that you were a 
pupil at one time. What troubled 
you? How did you overcome the 
difficulty? A sympathetic and scien- 
tific attitude will be a great asset 
in helping others in their journey 
along the path of knowledge, ap- 
preciation, understanding and _in- 
sight. 

(9) The classroom environment 
should be conducive to pleasant and 
effective learning. Environment is 
composed of the physical and human 


factors that influence learning. 
Physical factors include such con- 
ditions as lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation while human factors are the 
inspirational, emotional, moral and 
spiritual effects of one person upon 
another. Growth in all phases is 
nurtured and strengthened by living 
in the right human environment. A 
significant part of this environment 
is the teacher. Pupils work better 
if the human atmosphere in the 
classroom is strong in enthusiasm, 
vigor, sympathy, fair play, patience 
and consideration. 

(10) The effectiveness of teaching 
should be evaluated. Effectiveness of 
teaching must be judged in terms of 
the abilities gained by pupils. In 
short, learning must make a dif- 
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ference. These differences will de- 
pend upon the aims set up as most 
worth while. Results obtained from 
an evaluation of teaching depend 
largely upon the maximum fulfill- 
ment of the other nine guides. Eval- 
uation helps to gauge the amount of 
growth in learners; it does not pro- 
duce that growth. 

_ “Hitch your wagon to a star” is 
a bit of inspirational philosophy. The 
idea encourages one to aim high, to 
gain direction, to go forward even 
though the ways and means may not 
be specific or even known. To be 
going in the right direction is, how- 
ever, highly necessary and comfort- 
ing. The ten guides point the way 
to sound and lofty ground in teach- 
ing. 


My Teaching 
Is Easier 


Because... 


I believe that students learn more 
easily when the spirit of fun per- 
meates a classroom. As teachers, we 
are inclined to take ourselves too 
seriously. We forget that we were 
born human beings long before we 
became teachers, and that teaching 
does not necessitate the repudiation 
of all human qualities. 

I decided to encourage the spirit 
of fun in my classes by giving my 
own sense of humor a daily work- 
out. There are endless opportunities 
in any day for this. Instead of 
registering disapproval when Nancy 
slyly tried to pass a note to Jo Anne, 
I gave in to an urge to say, “Jo Anne, 
Nancy is trying to slip you a note. 
Hurry and grab it before she has a 
nervous break-down or before she 


is caught.” The startled expressions 
of the two and the hearty laughs 
from the class at their embarrass- 
ment made their note-writing a zest- 
less activity. Best of all, there were 
no dregs of resentment afterwards. 


When bleary-eyed Roger. dozed 
during a discussion, there was an 
appeal to the class as to whether or 
not we should let him sleep. The 
subsequent razzing of Roger by the 
students on the hours he kept did 
him as much good as the old-time 
disapproval, even though we per- 
mitted him to nap in the back of the 
room that day. 


Whether or not this type of re- 
action to common situations pays 
lasting dividends to the students, I 
cannot know. There is, however, 
some satisfaction in the varied ver- 
sions of a familiar statement from 
my students, “We had fun in your 
classes, and we also learned some- 
thing”. 


LISBETH S. JENSEN, South High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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HOW EFFICIENT ARE OUR SCHOOLS? 


LINDLY C. BAXTER 


The American people have be- 
come aware of the need of spending 
more money for education. Yet there 
is no indication that any revolution- 
ary development in the support of 
education is about to occur. 

There arises, and possibly rightly 
so, a question as to the effectiveness 
of our schools. Some people point 
out that children are not as well 
equipped in the tool subjects as they 
were formerly. In fact, certain ele- 
ments in New Jersey believe that an 
investigation should be made into 
that state’s school system to see where 
the money goes and how effective its 
education is. They want the state 
legislature to appropriate 100,000 
dollars for that purpose. This ex- 
pense seems pretty high, but I doubt 
if many people in the state would 
object to a survey, provided it were 
properly conducted. 

Some time ago I sat next to a 
personnel director of a small in- 
dustry. In the course of our con- 
versation he asked me why it was 
that so many high school graduates 
were unable to add a simple column 
of figures. It seemed that he had 
recently hired a high school boy to 
do some light manual labor about 
the plant. In the course of the inter- 
view the boy had been exposed to 
a test in the tool subjects and his 
scores had not been impressive. I 
asked the industrialist what the test 
had to do with the work the boy was 
being hired to do. He admitted that 
it had very little. I also inquired 
about what course the boy had taken 
and he was unable to say. This little 
incident only goes to show how many 
people do not recognize what has 


happened to our schools in the past 
twenty years. 

Twenty years ago our schools were 
really designed for those children 
who were the “cream of the crop” 
in mental ability. Every one is fam- 
iliar with the old joke about staying 
in the third grade until the child 
has grown to be a man. In a sense, 
THAT IS NO JOKE. Children were 
kept in a grade sometimes three or 
four years. As for high school, a pu- 
pil who could not do an old fashioned 
papering problem or read the clas- 
sics with ease, or write an acceptable 
business letter, stood little chance of 
entering the high school’s sacred 
portals. High schools were for the 
most part preparatory schools for 
college, supported by the tax moneys 
of all the people. Still only a small 
portion of the boys and girls gradu- 
ating ever entered college. How such 
a school ever succeeded in winning 
the support of the citizens of this 
country is hard to understand unless 
one realizes that to become a college 
graduate was considered a very great 
distinction. In those dear, dead 
days to which our critics seem only 
too anxious to return, a pupil in 
grammar school who was unable to 
assimilate the tool subjects was “left 
back” until at last he reached the 
age of fourteen whereupon, he was 
allowed, and in many cases urged, 
to secure a job and quit school. Few 
of these duller children ever got be- 
yond the sixth grade. 

To enter high school a pupil had 
to pass a state examination. Not 
only must he obtain an average of 
seventy-five (what ever that means, 
just try to find out sometime), but 


Supervising Principal, 
Dover, New Jersey 


he must pass each and every subject. 
I recall that one year when teaching 
the eighth grade the state examina- 
tion in spelling must have been 
compiled by a lexicographer for 
many of my class did not pass it. As 
a result these children were com- 
pelled to return to the eighth grade 
to repeat that subject, in spite of 
the fact that several of them were 
much above the average in other 
subjects. 

As a result of such experiences 
it was a foolish teacher who did not 
teach for the examination. Applica- 
tion of the material taught didn’t 
worry any one very much, but the 
drill was important. Teachers spent 
countless hours using every device 
conceivable to help their pupils re- 
tain the facts. This everlasting drill 
did produce some high scores and 
the median or average scores of those 
classes were mighty good in arith- 
metic, English and all the other sub- 
jects. Why shouldn’t they have been? 
The teachers were working with 
those children who had survived ed- 
ucation up to that point. But just 
because a pupil was successful in 
reaching high school was no guarantee 
that he would survive that four year 
ordeal. 

I believe that my own high school 
was quite typical of the times. | 
attended a small country high which 
taught nothing except a college pre- 
paratory course. There were twenty 
in the freshman class, but only six 
of us graduated. 

Now I have no doubt that our 
critics are right when they contend 
that the average pupil is not as well 
prepared in the tool subjects as 
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were those of twenty years ago, at 
least in the factual material. If we 
compare our best students of the 
present, those who would have gotten 
into high school at any time, then 
I am not so sure, in fact I would be 
inclined to take a chance with the 
modern student. At least I am sure 
that our students in the present 
schools are more capable of applying 
what they have acquired thar were 
those of the old school. 

Now why have we come to the 
time that our schools are accused of 
not teaching effectively? During the 
years following the first World War 
vertain leaders in education, backed 
by the findings of the psychologists, 
began to advocate the promotion of 
the less able pupils through school 
on the theory that although this type 
of pupil could not learn satisfact- 
orily the great mass of material to 
which he was exposed, he would 
at least absorb something, would 
acquire social competency from as- 
sociation with his own age group and 
would gain at least a taste of the 
satisfaction that comes with apparent 
success. Then during the depression 
child labor began to compete with 
adult labor in the market and states 
passed child labor and compulsory 
education laws. This, of course, 
forced pupils with less ability to 
stay in school longer. 

About this time a new philosophy 
developed which advanced the idea 
that high schools were public schools 
supported by all the people and 
therefore all the people’s children 
had a right to attend and get all 
they were able to absorb. This 
meant that high schools had to re- 
vamp their courses and develop ac- 
ademic, business, practical arts, and 
general courses. High school teach- 
ers, accustomed to dealing with only 
the better students, were horrified 
by this psychology. Our critics to- 
day are still dreaming of those good 
old days when by passing his eighth 
grade examinations with HICH 


MARKS the pupil assumed the white 
wings of superiority and leaving his 
“dumb” companions he sailed grace- 
fully over the barriers surrounding 
the high school and took his right- 
ful place among the elite, letting the 
parents of his former “dumb” com- 
panions help support his superiority 
with their taxes. 

As I have stated, few of us would 
fear an investigation of our schools 
if we were assured that such investi- 
gation would be carried on by those 
who recognize the new philosophies 
of education. To carry on an in- 
vestigation into the achievement of 
our pupils in the tool subjects with- 
out regard to the aforementioned 
changes would not be fair. There 
are too many valuable outcomes be- 
ing developed in our schools today 
to be overlooked when one studies 
the efficiency of our educational 
system. 

My friend, the industrialist, missed 
several of those points. The boy 
he hired may have been one of those 
slower children. He should therefore 
have inquired into the course from 
which the boy graduated before he 
arrived at his sweeping conclusion 
on all high school studerts. He 
should have tested him, if testing 
is the proper method of selecting 
employees, along the lines for which 
he was hiring. 

Let us consider some of these 
things which educators have come 
to regard as equally important in 
education with the ability to use the 
tool subjects. 

We are constantly hearing the 
theory that if we wish to avoid an- 
other war we must teach people how 
to live and work with one another; 
we must teach them how to use the 
knowledge they acquire to advantage 
in dealing with their fellowmen. 
Many of us are convinced that our 
schools should teach human relation- 
ship courses in an effort to lead 
students to see the importance of 
proper dealings between individuals 
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within the family circle in an effort 
to combat the rising divorce rate. 
The state of Delaware has adopted 
a course of study among students 
which is an attempt to teach pupils 
to understand themselves, their own 
fears, worries and problems This 
is certainly a step which more of our 
schools should undertake. It is not 
surprising that we have done so 
much in our mechanical advance- 
ment in this country, but have made 
little attempt to develop our citizens 
psychologically? We have to a great 
degree emphasized the scientific to 
the neglect of the spiritual and 
ethical values. 

Now I know that it is pretty hard 
to be specific and to show actual 
scores of any sort indicating our 
accomplishments in this newer ap- 
proach to education. That, of course, 
is one reason why our critics will 
want to stick to the investigation of 
the effectiveness of our teaching the 
tool subjects. However, there are ex- 
amples which will illustrate our 
point. 

Some years ago, we graduated into 
high school a little girl whose par- 
ents were typical immigrant Rus- 
sians. Russian was the only language 
spoken at home. She came to school 
dressed like her compatriots across 
the seas. She had a very low ability 
in school work. She could draw very 
well and her penmanship was beauti- 
ful, but otherwise she was apparently 
hopeless. Four years later that girl 
graduated from high school. Now 
she was fully Americanized, her 
dresses, which she had learned to 
make, her hair, her make up, her 
very movement had changed. She 
was a confident, nice looking Ameri- 
can girl. She has held several good 
positions since then, one of which 
was modeling. During the recent war 
she worked in one of the largest 
arsenals in the country. Was that 
worth while? Think what a loss it 
would have been had the girl been 
refused promotion. 
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In our sixth grade class two pupils 
were assigned to work together on a 
project in social science. One of the 
girls has difficulty in such situations. 
She is unable to get along with other 
girls when working in such close 
relationship. The mother of the girl, 
like the other critics of the schools, 
could see no advantage in this co- 
operation and so sent to school 


materials for her daughter to use 
so that she would not be compelled 
to work with the other girl. The 
teacher knew the girl’s difficulty and 
was carefully watching the project 
to see its outcome both for social 
science learning and personal re- 
lationship. She refused to let the 
project become a divided undertak- 
ing. Later in discussing the project 
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with the parent, the mother remarked 
that she didn’t care about her daugh- 
ter being able to get along with 
others; she was only interested in 
her learning reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

What we need in this country is 
better education for our critics of 
education. 


JUNIOR HIGH 


Papi activity is recognized as 
a proper function of the junior high 
school. Youngsters of adolescent age 
like to play games, enjoy group par- 
ticipation in creative hand-opera- 
tions, and find much pleasure and 
stimulation in auditorium and stage 
events which they themselves de- 
velop. 

For many years, Ben Franklin 
Junior High School has sponsored a 
full club program. The school has 
been fortunate in getting about 75% 
participation on the part of both 
pupils and faculty each year. This 
means that from 750 to 1000 pupils 
are engaged in some type of activity, 
once each week, for 50 minutes, with 
the aid of about 30 or 35 teacher 
advisors. 

What do we do with the pupils 
and teachers not involved in a club? 
The answer is simple. Students who 
do not choose to take part in the 
club program are assigned study 
rooms, under the supervision of the 
teachers who also do not, for one 
reason or another, care to have any 
club responsibility. 

How do we eliminate artificiality 
in the conduct of the program in 
Franklin School? First of all, no 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


GERALD E. NORD 
Principal, Franklin Junior High School 
New Castle, Pennsylvania 


student is forced to belong to a club. 
If he does wish to become affiliated, 
he selects the club he wants by signi- 
fying his desire on specially-pre- 
pared blanks. The club program di- 
rector has charge of listing clubs 
which teachers and pupils alike may 
desire to try out for the year. Some- 
times class-room work is the nucleus 
out of which arises a desire for 
special activity in club form. This 
makes it easy to get members and 
a teacher sponsor. The program di- 
rector, if he or she is adept, will in 
advance have possible clubs and 
teacher sponsors available for pupil 
selection. More often than not 
students themselves ask for certain 
clubs. 

As to the period for clubs, may 
we say that school time is best. 
Franklin has a daily seventh period 
which is devoted to varying kinds 
of special events. Monday’s is set 
aside for clubs. Tuesday’s is used 
for home room activity and special 
subject study emphasis. Wednesday’s 
is concerned with guidance. Thurs- 
day is assembly day, and Friday is 
the day for home room seventh per- 
iod programs, or parties (on special 
holidays, etc.) 


Listed herewith are some of the 
clubs sponsored by Ben Franklin’s 
teachers and pupils: group singing, 
knitting club, checkers club, ping 
pong club, scrap book club, stamp 
and coin clubs, current events club, 
girl reserves, Hi-Y, boy’s swimming 
club, girls’ swimming club, tumbling 
club, dramatics club, home nursing 
club, Y-teens, sub-deb club, weaving 
club, twirling club (majorettes), 
crochet club, handicraft club. 

Some of the groups do worth- 
while jobs beneficial to others. For 
example, the Scrap Book Club is 
making scrap books for presentation 
to veterans in the Deshon General 
Hospital for Veterans at nearby But- 
ler, Pa. The Girl Reserves and Hi-Y 
Groups, the Dramatics Club, and 
Home Nursing girls, all work for 
others, besides providing enjoyment 
for themselves. 

One of the finest clubs we have 
had has functioned for about five 
years now. It is the Singing Club. 
This group meets in the auditorium. 
usually numbers about four or five 
hundred student members, and has 
from five to eight faculty advisors. 
Membership is predicated only upon 
a student’s desire for singing. If 
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he likes to sing popular songs he 
is eligible. Each club day, this group 
sings the current popular songs. 
The song leader is one of the faculty 
who enjoys singing himself, and 
likes to get pupils to sing. The 
pianist is usually another teacher, 
but may be a student. This is one of 
the school’s most popular clubs. It 


is also one of the most wholesome 
types of student activity. It is grati- 
fying to visit this club, and listen 
to the rollicking, rousing, tuneful 
way in which the youngsters sing. 
There is nothing more inspirational 
than large numbers of teen-agers en- 
gaged in song, for the pure joy of 
singing. And here is an outlet for 
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the uninhibited singing of good pop- 
ular music apart from the more for- 
mal instruction in other music forms 
in choral or instrumental class 
groups. 

Is a club program worth while? 
Does it have a place in modern ed- 
ucation? We here at Franklin sin- 
cerely believe that it does. 


NEWSPAPER AS COMMUNITY 


O, an October morning in 1946 
the people who stopped at the post 
office in a certain Ohio village found 
in their mailboxes a small mimeo- 
graphed bulletin addressed “Box- 
holder”; on the same morning all 
the families on the rural routes re- 
ceived the same piece of mail. There 
was nothing dramatic about the 
little circular. It might easily have 
heen mistaken for advertising or for 
a pre-election, vote-for-me message. 
Many copies doubtless reached the 
wastebaskets of the township unread, 
and even the citizens who read it 
through may not have given its 
contents a second thought. Yet the 
distribution of this unassuming little 
folder marked the beginning of an 
experiment in democratic action on 
the community level. It was the first 
issue of a home talent newspaper 
dedicated to better community cit- 
izenship. 

One year later TOWNSHIP 
TOPICS printed the following des- 
criptive verse in its first anniversary 
issue: 

“It’s the Party Line 
The Town Grapevine 
Community Loudspeaker 
Broadcasting news 
Citizen’s Soapbox 


For airing of views 
Neighborhood bureau 
Of straight Information 
Sometimes a bureau 
Of Investigation. 
Twelve times we've dug up township 
news 
Twelve times we’ve put it down 
Twelve times we've licked eight 
hundred stamps 
And mailed it through the town. 
Twelve time reported jobs well done 
And civic headaches, too, 
And advertised the bargains 
Local merchants have for you. 
The TOPICS’ circulation. 
Simply cannot grow 
Each family in the township 
Gets it free, you know.” 

This project, officially sponsored 
by two cooperating civic groups, the 


‘Community Men’s Club and_ the 


School Mothers’ Club, and financed 
by advertising from local business 
people, had thus brought to about 
eight hundred families authentic 
news about events and issues of com- 
munity-wide interest. It was reported 
that village children had been heard 
to bring an argument to an abrupt 
close with the statement, “It is so. 
It said so in TOWNSHIP TOPICS.” 
Two volunteers editors, one from 


PROJECT 


MARGERY WELLS STEER 


each of the sponsoring organizations, 
together with a dozen or more helpers 
who have assisted with special as- 
signments, have tried to include in 
the paper both information and in- 
spiration. Out of the headlines — 
random pieces of the community 
jigsaw puzzle — can be constructed 
a candid picture of life in a small 
American community. The citizen, 
as he scans his TOPICS, finds such 
items as the following: Reports of 
action taken by township trustees, 
school board, Men’s Club, Mothers’ 
Club; school news and announce- 
ments; notices from the public li- 
brary; a calendar of coming events; 
summary of a recreation survey con- 
ducted in the high school; discussion 
of public issues such as strip-mining, 
soil conservation, zoning; _ state- 
ments from candidates for local of- 
fices; items of township history; 
letters to the editor; thoughts con- 
cerning the religious life of the com- 
munity; stories of what other pro- 
gressive communities are doing; 
reports of conferences and institutes 
dealing with small community prob- 
lems. The long and varied list in- 
cludes success stories, such as the 
cooperative effort which brought the 
community its library, but it in- 
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cludes also such evidence of failure 
as the sad little headline, “Com- 
munity Chorus Fails through Lack 
of Support.” 


There are many publications de- 
voted to furthering the interests of 


special community groups — the 
church, the school, farm organiza- 
tions, and others —- but this one is 


focused on the community as a whole. 
E. B. White reports that one mis- 
placed letter in a news dispatch 
caused the United Nations to become 
the Untied Nations. Many a small 
community is indeed an untied com- 
munity. Assorted organizations carry 
on separate and soverign programs 
which often conflict and compete 
with one another. The need for some 
kind of uniting bond is urgent. 
TOWNSHIP TOPICS is an attempt 
to meet this need. 


The school can easily become 
another such uniting force. In most 
rural communities all roads lead to 
the schoolhouse. It commands the 
interest and the support of more 
people than any other single com- 
munity institution. As the one room 
school served an earlier generation 
as social center, so the modern rural 
school can serve its larger area as a 
community center and as a coordin- 
ating agency concerned with edu- 
cation, recreation, and all phases of 
the community life of the people. A 
good school helps to produce a good 
community. A good community 
makes possible a good school. School 
and community are partners in the 
task of teaching personal values and 
the ideals of cooperative group liv- 
ing. Separated they become ineffect- 
ive; united they re-inforce and 
strengthen one another. 


It is for this reason that an ex- 
periment like TOWNSHIP TOPICS 
concerns teachers. It is not merely 
an isolated incident in the life of 
one little village but is rather a 
symbol of the democratic right to 
know, to commend, to criticize, and 


the obligation to be an alert, re- 
sponsible citizen of the local com- 
munity. While in the community des- 
cribed the experiment was carried 
on outside the school by adults, in 
others it might well be undertaken 
as a school project in citizenship. 
Carried on in this way, it might 
prove helpful to both school and 
community by relating the school’s 
program and its pupils more closely 
to community life. School adminis- 
trators lie awake nights devising 
means of encouraging public under- 
standing of the purposes and prob- 
lems of the school. Young people 
frequently wish they might state 
their point of view on community 
issues to their elders. Teachers of 
English often rack their brains for 
themes which will challenge students 
to do creative writing and instructors 
in the social studies for methods of 
bringing life and zest into the class- 
room. A community newspaper pro- 
ject might serve all these purposes. 
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Students engaged in studying, re- 
porting, and publishing the story of 
life in the home community are not 
merely playing with a hobby. They 
are receiving training for dem- 
ocratic living. 

A cooperative project of this kind 
will not have all smooth sailing. It 
may snag on financial rocks. Vol- 
unteer workers may find they cannot 
continue to spend the necessary time 
or may decide that the results do not 
justify the effort. School sponsorship 
would reduce some of these dangers. 
Results, in terms of community im- 
provement and progress may not be 
immediate, obvious, or dramatic. The 
life of a small community is a con- 
tinued story which proceeds at a 
leisurely pace, but the events in to- 
day’s installment may have unfore- 
seen consequences in future chapters. 
It is in that faith that one small com- 
munity group tried an experimental 
newspaper. It is in that faith that 
all education carries on. 


BE KIND TO 


VISITORS 
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Assistant Commissioner of Education 
New Jersey State Department 


iw is one phase of public 
relations which it is easy to take too 
lightly — the contact between the 
visitor and the school office or the 
office and the administrator. 

Often the visitor is a stranger; 
sometimes he is unfamiliar with the 
organization of an office; sometimes 
he is still cowed by memories of 
childhood trips to the high school 
principal’s office. In most cases he 
is, in one way or another, at a dis- 
advantage. We who haunt such places 
have trouble sometimes in under- 
standing this frame of mind. 

The visitor comes in, edges up to 
the counter, and looks timidly about. 
The office force is busy. One girl is 
copying a badly mangled budget. 


Another is cursing the Form A Re- 
port to the Secondary Division. A 
third has been for ten minutes sub- 
merged in a filing cabinet, hunting 
for a letter which she is sure she 
handed to the Boss yesterday. Now, 
when she comes up for air, here, 
standing at the counter, is a wholly 
unwarranted interruption. 

(There, my dear, is a shining op- 
portunity for the triumph. of breed- 
ing over circumstance. That is the 
point at which you approach the 
visitor with eager step, convincing 
him by word and deed and facial ex- 
pression that he represents the crown- 
ing event of the day so far.) 

It is fair to expect that in any of- 
fice there will be at any moment 
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A CHALLENGE 
Confronts Every School Administrator 


The rising cost of school expenses 


necessitates Economy wherever possible. 


The use of Book Covers directly affects 
the pocketbook of every taxpayer 
in your Community. 


Reducing Waste And Increasing Length 
of Service should be emphasized to Every Student. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


made of wear-resisting, waterproof and weatherproof 
material have for over 50 years demonstrated 
that their use adds from one to three years to 


the lives of the school books they protect. 


Anticipate the Increased Expense of Textbooks by 
Protecting and Keeping Active the Books 
Now In Use. 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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during office hours someone who as- 
sumes the responsibilities of the re- 
ceptionist; that this person will stand 
to address the visitor, put him at 
ease promptly, and get his errand 
under way. If the visitor must sit 
and wait, perhaps he would enjoy 
looking at the school’s latest year- 
book. 


The practice which some schools 


follow, of having a student seated 
in the corridor near the front door, 
seems generally commendable. The 
receptionist function which he per- 
forms is helpful to the visitor, and 
it gives the student a chance to de- 
velop some social graces. 

The infrequent visitor who comes 
in to throw his weight around need 
not spoil the reception customarily 
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offered his betters. Even he may 


sooner or later learn something from 
a polite response. 

The visitor is essentially a guest, 
and so he should be treated. The fact 
that in many cases he is a stockholder 
in the enterprise adds to his due. 


Reprinted from New Jersey Educa- 
tion Bulletin. 


EXPERIMENT IN 


The keen interest and active par- 
ticipation in foreign language study 
which followed the wide-spread pub- 
licity of the results of the Army 
Specialized Training Program seems 
to be abating somewhat. And that 
is too bad, for in the kind of world 
in which we live, the ordinary busi- 
ness man, as well as the politician, 
the diplomat or the traveler, is going 
to have greatly increased opportun- 
ities for face-to-face contacts with 
persons who speak another language. 
- That individual is blind to the facts 
and to their implications who argues 
that all the world learns English and 
that Americans have no need to 
learn other languages. In business, 
the advantage is always to the one 
who speaks the other’s language, and 
in international relations, there is no 
advantage to any one unless we can 
do that literally as well as figur- 
atively. 

But the public, young and adult, 
needs to be convinced that language 
learning is a possible and can be a 
pleasurable process for just ordinary 
folks and that the end of the process 
for them will be something useful. 
As language teachers, too many of 
us have proceeded on the thesis that 
we must “cover the grammar” and 
that all students should strive to- 


LANGUAGE 


STUDY 


EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Head, Foreign Language Department 
Washington, D. C., Public Schools 


ward the same academic goals. 
Nothing could be more fallacious. 

The very derivation of the word 
language indicates that one should 
do something about it with his 
tongue. And the simple truth is that 
a beginning course which lays stress 
on careful guidance in the use of 
the tongue and the correlated one 
of the ear seems to be more favor- 
able basis for the later development 
of academic linguistic skills than is 
the one which purports to be “aca- 
demic” from the start. The sooner this 
fact is recognized, the more readily 
will the public be convinced that for- 
eign language study is both possible 
and desirable. 

In Washington, we are doing some 
experimenting. When boys were fac- 
ing immediate induction into the 
armed services and probable service 
overseas in 1943, ’44 and °45, we of- 
fered to those in the last semester 
of the senior year a “pre-induction” 
course in French, German or Span- 
ish. The sole purpose of this course 
was to equip these boys to take care 
of themselves linguistically in the 
most common ordinary or emergency 
life situations in which they might 
find themselves by teaching them 
basic sentences for asking directions, 
getting food, shelter or clothing, 


telling the doctor “where it hurts” 
etc. Even the lowest IQ’s learned 
something that they could use and 
the approbation of students con- 
vinced us that the offering was worth- 
while. 

In 1946, when a new Superintend- 
ent of Schools came to Washington, 
we were anxious to learn how he 
felt about language teaching and to 
have him know what our own phil- 
osophy was. We found him strongly 
of the opinion that a great many 
more pupils would be studying for- 
eign languages if there were not 
such a wide-spread impression that 
“languages are hard” and that “you 
can’t do anything with them when 
you've learned them”. Encouraged 
by his support, we launched our peace- 
time experiment, which is now in 
its second year. 

Selecting teachers who had volun- 
teered for the experiment we are 
conducting it in two German and two 
Spanish classes. French is not in- 
cluded because a modification of the 
same idea was already in progress 
in two classes. 

Our hypothesis is simply that the 
initial introduction to language study 
should be through material selected 
for content value and not for its 
orderly development of grammatical 
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by Edwin |. Stein 


and signed numbers. 


1949 Edition of 


1949 Edition of 


ern-minded world history. 


72 Fifth Ave. 


First Fruits of Sprng 
| Enlarged Edition of 

ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


All the special advantages of the original edition 
PLUS motivating introductions, more reviews, more 
exercises, practical applications, arithmetic main- 
tenance drills, more material on graphs, equations, 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
by Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 


Now up to date in all details, this basal civics 
brings you the well balanced, positive treatment of 
democratic citizenship so much needed today. 


THIS OUR WORLD 
by Bining, Howland, Shryock 
Three new double page maps in full color, a 
complete pronouncing glossary, and a general 
bringing up to date add to the value of this mod- 


NEWSON & COMPANY | 
New York II, N. ¥. | 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


by 


JOHN VAN DUYN SOUTHWORTH 


Good citizenship requires knowledge 
and intelligence. 


Our Own United States is unique in the manner in 
which it develops informed and thinking citizens. This 
major objective is accomplished by: 


Courageously and objectively facing all live issues. 
Treating all questions fairly, with an unbiased point of view. 


Providing the historical background for a proper understanding 
of the great issues which face our country and our people. 


Tying up all past history with the present. 


Leading students and teachers to talk out current problems 
and to draw conclusions based on thorough historical knowledge. 


NEW YORK 


Presenting a well-balanced, complete, and interesting story of 

our past, from 1492 to the present day. 

When once you are familiar with Our Own United 
States, you will never be content to use any other high 
school textbook in American History. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office : Syracuse, New York 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


concepts. The important thing seems 
to us to be that pupils shall learn 
at once to understand what is said 
to them in the foreign language 
about topics of which they would 
normally be talking in English and 
to express their own ideas about 
these topics in the language, rather 
than that they be proceeding in 
orderly sequence from the definite to 
the indefinite article to the conju- 
gation of the present tense, etc. They 
will learn these things, of course, 
and will learn them thoroughly, be- 
cause there are constant and varied 
drills, oral and written, to drive 


. them home. They will also learn 


such subjunctive forms as “I would 
like,” “could you” perhaps as early 
as the third or fourth lesson because 
they are needed to say what the 
pupils want to express. No one tells 
them that they are subjunctives and 
the forms cause no difficulties be- 


cause they are learned merely as 
vocabulary. 

Grammar concepts and correct usage 
are taught and taught thoroughly but 
the presentation is entirely function- 
al. The topic is taught and drilled 
to make it stick when it is needed 
to understand or to express an idea, 
not when traditional presentation 
says that “now is the time”. In the 
course of the beginning semester it 
is amazing to see the extent of vo- 
cabulary and idiiom which is active 
and can be used with acceptable 
correctness, because the emphasis 
is on the expression of ideas which 
have meaning for students and not on 
the buildup of grammatical know- 
ledge per se. Test results are grati- 
fying. Pupil satisfadtion may be 
gauged by the enthusiastic, amus- 
ingly ambiguous remark of one boy, 
who said, “I’ve learned more Ger- 
man in this one semester than I did 


in two whole years of Spanish.” 

It is too early yet to draw definite 
conclusions. Possibly one semester 
of this type of approach may be 
sufficient to prepare pupils for a 
natural transition to the more ortho- 
dox type of course. Possibly con- 
tinuing students should be chan- 
neled into two different types of 
courses in accordance with their in- 
dividual tastes and needs, one the 
traditional academic course leading 
to the study of literature and/or 
linguistics, and the other emphasizing 
the current practical use of the 
language, with reading and conver- 
sation ‘based on the study of foreign 
language newspapers and magazines. 
Certainly there is the big question 
about how to get the most desirable 
kind of text materials needed for 
this method of approach. We have 
found — or made for ourselves — 
usable materials and we have faith 
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that, as our needs develop, the texts 
to meet them will be developed. 


The conclusion to which the ex- 
periment does seem clearly to point 
is this. The serious student of lan- 
guage loses nothing — rather he 
seems to gain something — from this 


type of beginning course, for test 
results indicate increased language 
power in continuing classes. At the 
same time the student whose major 
interest is in some other field or the 
one who is less academically minded 
approaches language study with 
greater interest and a more assured 
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hope of success and surely it is the 
responsibility of the school of today 
to provide for the language needs of 
all types of pupils, if foreign lang. 
uages are to perform their manifest 
function of helping men to under- 
stand each other, as they must if 
they are to survive. 


THE ANSWER 


Burlington’s Radio Lab 


Burlington High School is said to 
have one of the best equipped radio 
laboratories of any school its size 
in the country. 

The laboratory has been developed 
by a class of senior boys around 
Army-Navy surplus equipment which 
originally cost more than $25,000 
but cost the Board of Education only 
the price of transportation. 

The workshop is located in the 
basement of the Robert Stacy Junior 
School, where a course in “Elements 
of Radio” is taught to 26 senior 
boys. The course, introduced for pre- 
induction purposes, was originally 
taught in the physics room of the 
high school. Crowded conditions 
necessitated removal to a larger 
room. The locker room of the Stacy 
school was made available, work 
benches and electrical outlets pro- 
vided and the boys took over. 


First two aerial-ground systems 
were installed and connections made 
to each working place so that each 
pupil could operate a receiver at his 
work bench. Other boys converted a 
wooden packing case into a tool 
cabinet. Another group built a book- 
shelf for technical manuals. 

Included in the surplus equip- 
ment are radio receivers, radio trans- 
mitters, a walkie-talkie, test equip- 
ment, cathode ray tubes, resisters. 
condensers, switches, etc. The most 
specialized piece of equipment is a 
radar transmitter and receiver. 


SWAPPERS 


SESSION TEN 


With modifications of the avail- 
able equipment, it is planned to set 
up a radio transmitter in the Stacy 
school so that communication can 
be carried on with other members of 
the class in the nearby high school. 

The basic laboratory work in the 
course includes construction of radio 
receiving sets, beginning with the 
simple crystal set, then progressing 
to the one-tube receiver. These simple 
sets are modified and improved until 
a three-tube set, operating from 
house current, is constructed. After 
this ground work has been completed 
the pupil may branch out into other 
phases of construction or into simple 
repair work. 

Other major units of equipment 
will be added at the rate of one a 
year. 

LESTER S. HOLLINGER 
Instructor in Science, Burlington 


(New Jersey) High School. 


“Take-Off” for Teachers 


To carry out a dynamic working 
program, based on a well-defined ed- 
ucational philosophy, it is necessary 
that everyone in the school system 
“get the word”. 


If the system is small enough to 
permit an assembly of all the em- 
ployees, it’s a small problem. But in 
the larger systems, two expedients 
are usually employed: 1. Have 
“level-meetings” — the superintend- 
ent tells the supervisors, they tell the 
principals, the principals tell the 


teachers, etc. 2. Publish the infor- 
mation. 

Number one is only partly effect- 
ive because you must allow for in- 
terpretation, forgetfulness and_ the 
regular inaccuracies of word-of- 
mouth communication. 

In educational work, we have sur- 
rendered, for the most part, to the 
mimeograph and the letter press. 
Most educational material is black 
and white, flush left and right, nar- 
row margins, single-space, and all 
the other things that encourage the 
reader to file the material under 
“Things I Must Be Sure to Read— 
Sometime”. 


In South Bend, Indiana an inter- 
esting departure from this tradition 
occurred this year when the School 
City published its new .teacher’s 
handbook, “Take-Off”. The book is 
designed to answer, (before they’re 
asked) a host of questions abput the 
School City’s policies and programs. 

Printed in offset, the book is writ- 
ten in a light, almost breezy style. 
Chapter headings include catchy 
titles like “Dimes, Dismissing and 
Chatting With the Principal”, “Bed- 
lam and Blackboards” and “The 
Home-Room...Hearth or Hurdle”? 

The subject matter attempts to 
scan every phase of the teacher's 
curiosity—how to fill out forms, how 
to get and keep good discipline, in- 
formation on organizations, how to 
get along with the school clerk, when 
to expect paydays—there are even 
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comments on pancake make-up! 

But more attractive than the easy 
reading style of the publication are 
illustrative cartoons spread liberally 
throughout the book. Each one 
features, as a cartoon thread, a teach- 
er’s face, ranging in emotion from 
consternation when she sees the 
wings on her paycheck to smugness 
when she signs the principal’s book 
in the morning. To insure that the 
caricatures in the book weren’t aimed 
at anyone in particular, the title page 
has a cartoon of the superintendent 
shaking hands with the new teacher. 

This kind of publication, employ- 
ing on a higher level, sound prin- 
ciples of visual education, has long 
been neglected because educators, 
teachers and administrators were 
wary of being called facetious or 


unpedagogical. But in South Bend, 
the idea gained immediate approval. 
Principals requested copies for all 
teachers, not just new ones. Super- 
intendent Allen is considering ap- 
plication of the idea to other fields 
of the curriculum. 

The pamphlet gained popularity 
because it is, above all else, readable, 
and what might otherwise be dull, 
factual information; is enlivened 
with a writing and illustrative style 
that grabs the teacher’s attention and 
holds it until the message is put 
across. 

The book was written by John 
Scott, Director of Publications and 
illustrated by Mrs. Scott. 

DONALD A. DAKE 
Director of Pupil Personnel, South 
Bend (Indiana) Public Schools 


MOVIES AND 
HEALTH 


Song and dance films, dealing with 
theatrical people and life on off the 
stage are healthful insofar as they 
are diverting and enjoyable, but gen- 
erally they are dangerous for adoles- 
cents in one important respect. As 
presented in the usual rehash, the 
ways of the theater are alluring, 
exciting, and glamorous. The result 
is that many more boys and girls 
long to get behind the footlights than 
would wish to do so were theatrical 
life presented with greater fidelity. 
If the life of the screen and stage 
were portrayed as it really is, many 
more adolescents would be ‘better 
satisfied with the everyday work of 
the world. 

WHEN MY BABY SMILES AT 
ME is somewhat above the poor level 
of most song and dance entertain- 
ment, and life of burlesque perform- 
ers is presented with some fidelity. 
Nevertheless, a glamorous and 
beautiful dancer has a very nice guy 


MENTAL 


GEORGE K. MORLAN 


(and a very wealthy guy) propose 
to her. One might easily conclude 
that it’s all pretty good fun to be in 
even the lowest form of the amuse- 
ment world. What isn’t shown is the 
lecherous plug uglies who are more 
likely to be knocking on the dress- 
ing room doors of the girls. There 
is a brief view of one rather dismal 
hotel room, but this room is beauti- 
ful in comparison to the drab room- 
ing houses where theatrical troupes 
generally stay. The terrific economic 
insecurity, job uncertainty, the smell 
of dirty, cold dressing rooms, the 
monotony of repeated performances 
—these are neither glamorous nor 
appealing, and they are left out. 
The dismal side of show business 
is also left out of WORDS AND 
MUSIC. There are moments in this 
lush film that rise to levels that are 
aesthetically satisfying, but as a pic- 
ture of show business, there is the 
same serious distortion. Neither of 
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New 


and Timely 
Books 


Living in the City 

Adams and Walker. A new basic civics 
textbook offering a simple, vividly 
interesting presentation of city life 
and problems. 


Child Growth and 
Development 


Hurlock. For the high school course 
in child care in the home economics 
curriculum. Covers all aspects from 
conception to school age. 


Psychology for Living 
Sorenson and Malm. Applies basic 


principles of psychology to high 
school students’ needs and problems. 


A Boy Grows Up 
New Second Edition 


McKown. A complete revision, with 
six new chapters and new illustra- 
tions. Deals with the problems of 
teen-age boys in today’s world. 


A Girl Grows Up 
New Second Edition 


Fedder. Deals with girls’ problems to- 
day. Includes family and boy-and-girl 
relationships, hobbies, and _life-phil- 
osophy. 


Your Personal 
Economics 

New Second Edition 
Smith, Bahr and Wilhelms. A new 
consumer education textbook empha- 
sizing the development of right atti- 


tudes. Deals with all important con- 
sumer problems. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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these films is wholly unhealthy, but 
the stories would be just as enter- 
taining if they were not so unrealist- 
ically glamorous. 

BLONDIE’S SECRET is a film 
version of the popular comic strip, 
and has similar merits and weak- 
nesses. Although I disliked the nause- 
ating cuteness of the story, the audi- 
ence loved it. For the majority, 
this film was satisfying and relaxing. 
There is also a minimum of morbid 
cruelty along with a number of ap- 
pealing human touches. 


If you are having housing trouble, 
if you are young and in love, if 
you are old and not wanted, if you 
are a student, or if you are a teacher, 
APARTMENT FOR PEGGY may be 
a tonic. 

There are thought-provoking dis- 
cussions about suicide, and the dif- 
ficulties of college education are pre- 
sented with honesty from tne point 
of view of both student and profes- 
sor. For the teacher to see his diffi- 
culties portrayed intelligently and 
sympathetically in a film is an ex- 
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citing and satisfying experience, but 
the teacher is also reminded that the 
flighty, undignified younger gener. 
ation is not only resourceful, but 
that it has a wisdom and sense of its 
own. 

The disturbing fact that the 
struggle for a college education can 
contribute to dissatisfaction and mar. 
ital maladjustment, and the plight 
of an unwanted, unneeded retired 
professor should stimulate people to 
face these problems which education 
and society have ducked. 


THE NOTED EDUCATORS AND READING 


EVA A. MOORE 


Th noted educators were speak- 
ers at an assembly in our high school 
a short time ago. Following their 
speaking was a question period. The 
response was poor; the audience was 
obviously bored. The NE’s were an- 
noyed; the faculty was ashamed of 
the student body which generally is 
most responsive. 

An hour later, quite by accident, 
I had informal tea with the NE’s. 
Their annoyance had disappeared; 
only puzzlement remained. “What 
was wrong with us?” they asked. 

“You were over their heads,” I 
replied. 

“Over their heads? Weren't they 
all juniors and seniors?” 

“Yes, but juniors and seniors are 
not as a whole group as mature 
as you think they are. You were 
talking to boys and girls two years 
younger than those you have as 
freshmen in college. What is more 
important, the boys and girls you 
talked to today will not all go to 
college. Over one-half of them even 
from a middle-class suburb like ours 
will not go on to school. Most of 
your audience today do not think 


about abstractions such as you were 
talking about today.” 

The NE’s looked surprised. “But 
they read, don’t they?” 

“Yes, they read — the funnies, the 
captions in the movies, the pulp 
magazines, the newspaper headlines, 
the assigned book reports, and the 
textbook lessons; but you weren't 
talking about any of those today.” 

“Why don’t they read more?” 

Of course, over tea is no place to 
become statistical, but I dared to 
muster one fact, “They don’t do 
the kind of reading you are thinking 
of because they can’t. Reading to 
get ideas, abstract ideas, is very 
difficult. Most of your audience did 
not possess that skill.” 

They looked so unbelieving that 
I had to place one flying buttress 
under my statement. “Last Septem- 
ber I was assigned 134 juniors in 
courses in American literature. I 
gave to them, as I do to all the stud- 
ents I teach, the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale. The results were as 
they usually are for children in that 
grade in high school. Thirty-five 
children or twenty-six per cent, 


Royal Oak High School 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


could read with less than 9th grade 
reading ability; twelve children or 
eight per cent, read with less than 
7th grade reading ability. 

“Some of the 134 could read the 
ideas about abstractions, but those 
who could were only the people 
with unusually high scores on the 
test. These high scores indicate chil- 
dren who are reading on college 
achievement level, even though they 
are still in high school. Students 
with the ability to read such ab- 
stractions make up only thirty-five 
per cent of my 134 students. You 
were talking today about what only 
one-third of an upper class audience 
would be apt to be interested in. 
And there is no assurance that all 
of the third had read in anyway to 
give themselves such an interest. You 
were all right. The audience was all 
right, but the telephone line ‘between 
you and them, that both you and 
they thought should exist, was a 
dead wire. 

I was sorry for the NE’s. It is 
shocking to discover that large num- 
bers of people are quite different 
from what one has expected and 
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from what one believes they should 
be. 
They were so shocked they did not 
ask how I teach American literature 
to my students. It is not hard, unless 
one expects adolescents as a whole 
to understand and enjoy big doses 
of abstraction. I never had any luck 
teaching /srafel by Poe until I took 
the abstract idea of perfectionism 
and showed concretely that we all 
are, to some extent, perfectionists. 
Most of us have no intense desire to 
be perfect poets. Some boys know 
just how they wish to snap a for- 
ward pass. Some girls have felt the 
disillusionment of having a night 
of pin curls turn into something far 
short of an up-sweep. We all have 
desires we cannot fulfill. 

One can put abstractions and ad- 


olescents together, if he uses the il- 
lustrations that vitalize the abstrac- 
tions for his particular audience. 
Such illustrations are just as neces- 
sary for adults. Ideas work for no- 
one unless they are powered by ex- 
perience. Each one’s imagination 
starts from his own living. 

These difficulties do not mean we 
cannot communicate with others. 
They mean only that an Eskimo can- 
not expect a native of Zambesi to 
begin his telephone chat talking 
about blizzards. Both of them do ex- 
perience the unpleasantness of 
weather and could have their lives 
enriched by knowing through im- 
agination the experience of the 
other, but their talk to be communi- 
cative, will have to start from their 
common understanding, the weather. 


ACROSS THE OFFICE DESK 


JAMES NEWELL EMERY 


Cinderella of the School System 


The general public — and a good 
many school officials as well — are 
disposed to treat the elementary 
school as a sort of Cinderella. 

Your city or your enterprising 
town is justly proud of the mag- 
nificent new building that has been 
erected for the senior high school, 
or possibly of a junior high school 
constructed to meet the exacting re- 
quirements for that unit. It is an 
imposing structure whose grounds 
cover several acres, a real ornament 
to the particular section of the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

It contains laboratories, shops, a 
cafeteria, an auditorium that ranks 
favorably with the average small- 
town theater, a gymnasium, sound- 
proof rooms for music practice, 
showerbaths, a motion-picture pro- 
jection room, possibly a swimming 
pool, a pipe organ, a built-in radio 


system, and of course telephonic 
communication from room to room, 
a program-clock that rings the bells 
automatically, suites of offices for 
the administrative heads, and so on. 
It is a real asset to the community 
and an incentive to continued school- 
ing. 

Of course the old building which 
the high school has outgrown will 
be remodeled slightly, perhaps not 
at all, and turned over to the el- 
ementary department. That is sound 
economy from the dollars-and-cents 
standpoint. But just when was your 
last building constructed for purely 
elementary purposes? Aren’t those 
grades housed in the cast off struc- 
tures that were deemed inadequate 
for secondary classes — or in much- 
patched buildings that had their 
nuclei in antiquated two or four- 
room wooden buildings that date 
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A PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK FOR 
SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


By CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, 
Director, Institute of Counseling, 
Testing and Guidance, and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Michigan 
State College. 


A guide for teachers having day- 
to-day responsibility for counseling, 
interviewing, and guidance. This 
handbook is organized in the form 
of specific questions and answers 
which cover each step in the 
counseling process. They show ex- 
actly what the procedures are; who 
should initiate them; when and 
under what conditions they should 
be used; how they are conducted; 
and where further information 
about them can be obtained. 


224 pages, $3.00 


2 Important Texts 


CHILD GROWTH 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


Effective Teaching 
in the Modern School 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH, 
Brooklyn College. 


A basic text for teacher-training 
courses in the theory and methods 
of elementary education. Seeks to 
define and interpret the newer 
trends in educational practice and 
illustrate them with descriptions of 
units of school experience and in- 
dications of the way in which sub- 
ject matter in conventional areas 
is utilized in unified teaching. 


437 pages, $4.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST, 
University of Utah. 


A textbook for the introductory 
course in education required of 
most prospective teachers. In har- 
mony with the recommendations of 
representative groups of educators, 
the emphasis here is on guidance 
and orientation. 

333 pages, $3.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York |0 
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back to the nineties? Your new plant 
boasts fireproof stairways — and 
your elementary schools have shabby 
wooden staircases, perhaps supple- 
mented by slippery outside fire-es- 
capes. Have they auditoriums or as- 
sembly halls worthy of the name? 
Or gymnasiums, or even lots where 
the children can get out and play 
ball without risk to the neighbors’ 
windows? Have the lower schools 
been kept in decent repair? When 
were they painted last? What about 
the lighting and ventilation? 

Aren’t the desks shabby and grimy, 
marked with the dingy patina of 
countless elbows and scarred with 
jack-knife cuts and scratched in- 
itials? Are the toilets discolored and 
smelly? The drinking fountains 
leaky and unsanitary and most of 
them shut off because they won’t 
work or won't stop dripping? 

What about the equipment? You 
wouldn’t expect laboratories or 
scientific apparatus, of course. But 
do they have enough modern maps 
and globes or even an adequate sup- 
ply of up-to-date textbooks? And 
if they do have a few office essentials, 
like typewriters, duplicating mach- 
ines and filing cabinets, in the ma- 
jority of cases these and such things 
as stereopticons and motion picture 
outfits have been the gifts of gen- 
erous-minded Parent-Teacher organ- 
izations, or have been supplied 
through entertainments run by the 
pupils and teachers themselves. Does 
the building have an unabridged dic- 
tionary that is anywhere near mod- 
ern, or reference encyclopedias? 

What about the teachers in the 
elementary group. Are they equal in 
quality, in training, in professional 
spirit, to the high school faculty? 
Are they paid anything like the 
salaries in upper schools? Isn’t it the 
secret ambition of elementary teach- 
er and principal alike to get out of 
this underpaid, underestimated group 
into the high school with its greater 
rewards, both in salary and prestige? 

Salaries in the elementary schools 


are usually several steps below those 
in the junior and senior high brack- 
ets. Yet every boy and every girl has 
to pass six to eight years of school 
life in those buildings and under 
those teachers, while high school 
attendance is largely voluntary. 

Oh, yes, anyone can teach in an 
elementary school — at least that 
is the opinion of many citizens. They 
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complacently overlook that in the 
first two or three years of a child’s 
life, the impressions that he receives 
are largely formed by those primary 
teachers with whom he is thrown 
into so close personal contact. The 
subprimary or first grade teacher jis 
one of the key factors in any school 
system. Right here is needed a strong 
sympathetic and kindly personality, 


Xs 


How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered ? 


O How to Use Parliamentary 
Procedure 

(0 How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

C0 How to Use an Encyclopedia 

( How to Make an Honest Report 

0 How to Use a Dictionary 

0 How to Use a Map 

(1 How to Use an Atlas 

O How to Do Committee Work 

0 How to Take Part in a Social- 
Studies Discussion 

1 How to Use the Library Card 
Catalog 


0 How to Use an Index 

0 How to Use the World Almanac 

0 How to Locate References on a 
Topic 

C How to Read a Graph 

(0 How to Read Percentages, Esti- 
mates, and Figures 

(CO How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 


Maps 
O How to Outline Social-Studies 
Material 


(0 How to Prepare a Good Report 
0 How to Give an Oral Report 
(0 How to Make a Written Report 


Now in its 5th printing 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new text- 
book for pupils that allows teachers to make 
more efficient use of their time in bringing 
pupils quickly to a point of competence in 
the 20 basic social-studies skills, 

This humorously illustrated book makes it 
fun for pupils to learn the skills that will 
improve their daily social-studies work. Busy 
teachers are relieved of an endless mass of 
detailed preparation and instruction. Pupils 
can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self- 
Testing Key. There are directions, practice 
— tests, and retests on each of the 

skills. 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net prof. price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8c each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your 
school will have a new talking point in the 
community. You can say with pride that in 
one class alone your pupils are being taught 
20 practical skills that will be useful to them 
throughout life. You can say it at P.T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever 
criticism of the schools arises. The cost? A 
classroom set of 30 books, which can be used 
by a different class each hour, is only $31.50! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies 
teachers today. They can make good use of 
their personal copies while a quantity order 
for the pupils is being considered. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 27Fer 
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one that can gain the confidence, 
respect and affection of her youthful 
charges, can smooth out their child- 
ish problems, keep those babies busy 
and happy, get them socially adjusted 
toward one another and herself, make 
the acquisition of the mechanics of 
reading and writing an enjoyable 
and eager experience, rather than 
the boresome drudgery that it is so 


likely to become in the hands of an 
unskilled and unsympathetic teach- 
er. The elementary teacher deserves 
as much or even greater prestige — * 
and as much salary — as the woman 
who teaches Latin conjugations or 
plane geometry to classes at high 
school desks. 

For every child has to go through 
those primary doors. 


1949 


University of Connecticut 
Summer Session 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 


June 27 — August 6 


Seminars 


Conferences 


Workshops 


Foreign Language Quarters 


Six Weeks — Six or Seven Credits 


Bulletin Now Available 
Address A. L. KNOBLAUCH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
STORRS 


My Joe 


MABEL R. TROUP 
Rocky Grove School 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 


My Joe is a “toughy”. He’s 
small but wiry. His tow head is 
never still; his piercing blue eyes 
don’t miss a bit of any other first 
grader’s business. 

His hands and face are by, pref- 
erence, seldom clean, although hav- 
ing to wash them twice a day for 
two months has begun to make a 
slight impression on his passion for 
grime. 

In the schoolroom he’s the wiggli- 
est —- on the playground he’s the 
“fightingest”. Whenever penetrating 
shrieks from out-doors bring teach- 
ers rushing forth to find the offender, 
you may be sure that the one on top 
of the pile of children, pounding the 
rest and yelling the loudest — yes, 
the one with the ragged red sweater 
and patched blue jeans,—is my Joe! 

He stutters. It embarrasses him 
terribly, though he tries to be blase 
about it. The other first graders are 
very good about not laughing at him 
or looking as though he is being 
queer or “different” —— dread word 
of childhood! We often talk about 
Tom’s weak eyes, Ned’s left handed- 
ness, Ray’s hearing loss, and class 
Joe’s defect with the _ things 
that are taken for granted. Some- 
times the children look at me so 
comically as if to say, “We are try- 
ing hard not to laugh, but he sounds 
SO funny!” 

One day Joe came up, his face 
red with excitement, his blue eyes 


* brilliant, his tow hair as shaggy as 


a wild pony’s. 

“T-T-Teacher,” he stuttered ex- 
plosively, “P-P-P-Paul is ch-ch-ch- 
ewing b-b-b-bub-b-b-ble gum!” 

Patience has helped the stuttering, 
Joe even told a fish — I mean snake 
—story without a sign of block the 
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other day. During the reading of a Joe swelled visibly. Here was meat 
story about snakes Joe said the pic- for his hungry ego. With a toss of 
ture looked like a snake he'd killed. his shaggy head and an indescrib- 

“Have you really and truly killed. ably nonchalant wave of a grimy 
a snake, Joe?” asked my Carolyn. hand, he said quickly and easily, 
the idol of all the — boys in the “Have / killed snakes? My Gawd, 


room. I’ve killed thousands of snakes!” 


GRAPHOTHERAPY 


Out in Chicago a number of editors and writers, 
eager to do something for somebody, have formed a com- 
mittee to sponsor what is called the Hospitalized Vet- 
erans’ Writing Project. Various contests have been set 
up, with modest prizes and honorable mentions for the 
winners. Short stories, radio scripts, poems, essays on 
assigned topics, and so on — the veteran may take his 
choice. The project is now in its third year. The second 
round of awards went to individuals in veterans’ hos- 
pitals in more than half the states. One of the com- 
petitions, we observe. was among hospital magazines— 
first prize won by the Ward Healer of Sunmount, New 
Jersey. 

No doubt a certain amount of literary talent will 
be discovered and encouraged through this series of 
rivalries. This, however, is only incidental. The aim 
is to demonstrate and spread a new form of cure. Maybe 
we should name it “graphotherapy.” 

Why doesn’t somebody start a scheme for persuad- 


ing school teachers — more than at present — to write 
for magazines, starting with the organs of their own pro- 
fession? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
| 1949 SUMMER TERM 


| Intersession ---— May 31 to July 9 
| Summer Session = ————— July 11 to August 20 
| 


Undergraduate and graduate programs in 
ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION GUIDANCE 
SCHOOL MUSIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 
BUSINESS EDUCATION SOCIAL STUDIES 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MEASUREMENT 
VISUAL EDUCATION REMEDIAL READING 
NURSING EDUCATION SPEECH EDUCATION 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


Program in eo Education at Sargent Camp, Peter- 
borough, N. H., - July 11 to August 20. 
Institutes — Workshops — Conferences 
in Office Management, Music Education, Guidance and Per- 
sonnel, Elementary Education, and Nursing Education. 

For Information, address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
m 685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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WINSTON FLASHES 


TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 


Uncle Sam’s procurator. 


BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of first - 

well-known victim of process, an Irish 

land agent, Captain Boycott,”’ elucidates 

Tue Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 

tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 

many “processes” started by the Irish. 


A.A.S.A.—With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- 
timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.32 books and_ requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 


WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists? 
W. Somerset Maugham states his judgment 
in a new series by Winston. What is your 
opinion? 
COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, yet 
twenty per cent of all college students are 
enrolled in merely twenty universities. 


PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move- 
ment and return eye sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of another. 
Easy Growts 1n ReapinG Pre-Primers 
were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 


ABOVE average: Estimated number of 
marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
wonder Weppine Etiquette ComPLeTE 
by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- 


sistent best-seller. 


VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 


INTERNATIONAL lan- 


guage—Esperanto? 
Anglic? Latin? Ne— 
No—Non! It isalgebra, 


says Daniel W. Snader, 
author of the new AL- 
GEBRA, ey | and 
Mastery, Book I Marion's 


The C. Winston Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta Dallas | 


Los Angeles 15 Toronto 
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THE NEWS DIGEST 


Courses in High School 
Held to Be Inadequate 
EVANSTON, ILL.—The nation’s high 
schools must completely revise their 
courses to meet the needs of youth 
today, according to Prof. William G. 
Brink of Northwestern University. In 
a survey conducted for the Federal 
Government, Professor Brink found 
that 553 out of every 1,000 pupils— 
drop out of high school because they 
fail to find school programs “interest- 
ing, satisfying and challenging.” 
Many feel—and with ample justifi- 
cation, Professor Brink asserted — 
that the courses offered are highly ab- 
stract and have little practical value. 
The weakest link in our educational 
program was found to be citizenship 
training, with history and civics clas- 
ses often little more than memory 
exercises. 


Poll Tax for Schools 
Asked in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA—Using a_ telephone 
address system, Walter Biddle Saul, 
president of the Philadelphia Board 
of Education, spoke to simultaneous 
meetings in 36 schools here and asked 
Philadelphians if they would spend an 
extra three cents a day each for im- 
provement of their children’s educa- 
tion. 

The school gatherings, attended by 
parents and taxpayers, also heard 
Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools, and Gov. James H. Duff, 
present problems faced by the schools 
today. 

The unusual direct approach was in 
explanation of the board’s plan to 
ask the state Legislature for the 
power to levy a $10-a-year per capita 
tax, such as is now in effect in Pitts- 
burgh for schools. 


Sees Opportunities 
In Medicine, Teaching 

WASHINGTON—A government sur- 
vey foresees more demand in the next 
few years for college graduates in 
medicine, psychology, teaching in kin- 
dergarten and elementary schools and 
some phases of electricity. 

It expects keener job competition 
in engineering, chemistry, pharmacy, 
law and personnel relations. 

The Veterans Administration dis- 
closed this in reporting a survey con- 


Interstate Educational Planning 


Under Way in New England 


MONTPELIER, VT.,—Better education- 
al opportunities for New England 
through interstate planning have been 
recommended in a report by the New 
England Commission on Educational 
Institutions. 

The Commission, appointed by the 
New England governors last summer, 
is composed of leading educators of 
the six New England states under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Ralph Van 
Meter, president of the University of 
Massachusetts. 

It also recommended that the pro- 
posed council be supplied funds to 
finance an inventory of educational 
services available and needed, so that 
it will be in position to recommend 
specific opportunities for coordination 
in educational planning and develop- 
ment. Only in this way, the commis- 
sion stated, can there be most ad- 


vantageous use of present facilities 
and economical development of ad- 
ditional ones. 

The report, released by Gov. Ernest 
W. Gibson of Vermont, chairman of 
the New England Governors’ Confer- 
ence, proposed that Governors take 
steps to remove any legal barriers 
blocking coordination and urged uni- 
form legislation by all New England 
states to establish an interstate body 
to be known as the New England Ed- 
ucation Council. 

The report called attention to steps 
toward coordination already taken by 
New England land grant colleges and 
by the commissioners of education of 
the Northwest states. The latter met 
recently to discuss establishing recip- 
rocity for requirements for teacher 
certification, pensions and annuity 
rights. 


ducted for it by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The VA is using it in coun- 
seling disabled veterans. 


Educators Warned 
Of “Sit-Down” America 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Delegates at the 
New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation convention here were told re- 
cently that television poses the great- 
est challenge yet faced by the phy- 
sical education profession. 

Dean Kenneth Bartlett of Syracuse 
University saw the new medium as 
a factor in America’s tendency to 
be “more and more sitdownish”, in- 
dulging in “less and less exercise.” 

To counteract television’s potential 
adverse effect on physical fitness pro- 
grams, Dean Bartlett advised “more 
and better selling” of non-spectator 
sports. 


Provo, Utah, Tries 
Primary Unit Plan 

Provo. UTAH.—Sections of several 
elementary schools in this city have 
been turned into “one-grade school- 
houses” under a system aimed at pre- 
serving the advantages of the old 


time one-room school house. Provo’s 
primary unit education plan merges 
kindergarten through third grade 
work for youngsters and, in the opin- 
ion of Superintendent J. D. Moffitt, 
makes greater provison for individual 
differences than does definite grading. 

Under the new system, the children 
are grouped according to age and 
groups are divided into units accord- 
ing to individual needs, abilities and 
interests. The pupils may advance as 
rapidly as ability and initiative per- 
mit, slow pupils being held back only 
until deficient work is made up. 

Dr. Moffitt, believes the plan will 
prevent the development of failure 
complexes and that most pupils will 
advance to the fourth grade on sched- 
ule. Some are expected to finish prim- 
ary work in 3 to 3% years. 


Bowles Message Stresses 
Educational Needs 

HARTFORD, CONN. — In a special 
message to the General Assembly, 
Gov. Chester Bowles recommended 
that $27,500,000 in new school money 
be authorized for the next biennium, 
pending a study of Connecticut’s long- 
range educational needs. 
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Southern Group Has Plan 
For Bettering Negro Schools 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—To_ raise 
the value of Negro school buildings to 
a par with white schools, the South 
would have to spend about $545,000,- 
000, the Southern Regional Council 
declared in a recent survey report. 
This figure, it was emphasized, did 
not include the amount necessary to 
equalize salaries, school transportation 
and other educational needs. 

The council, made up of southerners 
of both races, said that, in order to 
catch up, Negro schools should receive 
“more than a proportionate share of 
school funds until.... existing differen- 
ces are eliminated.” 7 

“The white South,” the report 
warned, “must either recognize this 
fact and act accordingly, or else face 
the prospect of yielding ungracefully 


to a series of court rulings.” 

The dilemma could best be met by 
a cooperative system of local, state 
and Federal financing, the report 
stated. It cited as a guiding pattern 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construct- 
ion Act, under which the Federal 
Government offered aid on a two-to- 
one matching basis for the construc- 
tion of needed projects on condition 
that the funds be spent on an equal 
basis for all segments of the popula- 
tion. 

Of extreme importance, the report 
declared, was the need for a broad 
program of information that would 
lay the facts before the Southern 
people so that there might be “wide- 
spread public understanding and ac- 
ceptance.” 


The governor summed up the im- 
mediate problem by saying that the 
state now lacks “enough teachers, 
buildings or educational equipment.” 

A general state bond issue was rec- 
ommended to carry out the financing 
of a program which would include ad- 
ditional aid to municipalities, $4,000,- 
000 to the University of Connecticut 
for buildings, $6,000,000 for building 
vocational and technical schools and 
a $500,000 teacher training program. 


N. Y. State University 
Seeks $12.000,000 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Trustees of the — 


State University of New York, in 
their first annual report, requested 
‘$12,000,000 in new appropriations 
as part of a five-year program for 
the expansion of higher educational 
facilities, 

Of the sum requested, $10,000,000 
is asked for development of two 
medical centers, one up-state and one 
in New York City; an unspecified 
number of four-year colleges and 
graduate and research facilities, while 
$2,,000,000 is sought for the state’s 
share of the cost of several contem- 
plated community colleges in the up- 
state area. 

With the new program recommen- 
ded in the report, including community 
colleges, the new university, created 
last year on the advice of a tempor- 
ary commission headed by Owen D. 
Young, will have a $150,000,000 plant, 
according to the trustees. 


Croquet Team 
Proposed for Profs 

HANover, N. H.,—It probably was 
inevitable. 

For years college professors have 
gazed wistfully at shiny trousers and 
frayed shirt cuffs as they watched 
college-subsidized athletes toot along 
in sleek convertibles. 

Now it may be their turn. A croquet 
team has been proposed for Dart- 
mouth College’s English professors 
and instructors. 

One faculty member already has 
composed songs and cheers for the 
proposed “back-to-the-lawn” competi- 
tion. Another suggested “unlimited 
substitution.” 


Better Counseling 
To Dispel Error 

CoLUMBUS—More counseling in high 
schools and colleges on teaching op- 
portunities is an absolute necessity if 
the nation’s elementary schools are 
to overcome the shortage of competent 
teachers, according to Dr. Clyde His- 
song, State Director of Education for 
Ohio. 

One of the important factors in 
this situation, according to Dr. His- 
song, is that prospective teachers 


think they will earn higher salaries 
if they teach in high school rather 
than in the elementary grades. He 
pointed out, however, that in 92 per 
cent of Ohio’s school districts an 
elementary school teacher with a de- 
gree may expect the same salary as 
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a teacher with a degree. Proper voca. 
tional guidance might correct the mis- 
conception, he observed. 


Worcester Pupils 
To Study Weather 

WORCESTER, MAss.,— Students at 
the Classical High School here are 
going to study the weather and do a 
bit of forecasting on their own. 

Starting next September, the high 
school will have a complete weather 
station in operation. Run by the stu. 
dents, it will forecast the weather 
daily for 24 hours in advance. 

The project, now in its early stages 
is the combined work of the faculty 
the school department and the United 
States War Assets Administration. 

The school’s physics department has 
$1,000 worth of meteorological equip- 
ment bought from army surplus. 


Would Finance Schools 
Through Oil “Trust” 

MILWAUKEE,—Former Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes has a 
plan for getting money for the schools 
without federal taxation. He proposes 
that a gigantic trust fund for educa- 
tion be set up with income from fed- 
eral tidelands oil. 

Ickes said one reliable estimate of 
the amount of oil along the Texas 
and Louisiana coasts alone was placed 
at 10,500,000,000 barrels. At the pre- 
vailing price of $2.62 a barrel, this 
would bring in $27,510,000,000. 

He suggested that the federal trust 
be modeled after the Rockefeller 
Foundation, which, by comparison, 
“would become a dwarf.” 

“If wisely administered by compe- 
tent officials under carefully drawn 
legislation,” he said “this would sup- 
ply the means, out of property owned 
by the people, to provide the children 
of the people with the education that 
is particularly essential in the dem- 
ocratic form of government.” 


University Sponsors 
Lay Education Project 
URBANA, ILL.—The College of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Illinois 
has organized a new series of fifteen 
regional conferences on educational 
problems to bring about improved 
public education through the coopera- 
ton of students, parents, teachers, 
school officals and laymen. Up to 200 
persons take part in the individual 
conferences, each of which may cover 
from three to seven Illinois counties. 
The one-day meetings are arranged by 
the Bureau of Research and Service to 
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offer experience in group procedures 
which may be applied to other com- 
munity activities. 


Virginians Must Up 
Pay of Negro Teachers 

RICHMOND, VA.,— Federal Judge 
Sterling A. Hutcheson’s order to Ches- 
terfield County to equalize the pay of 
its white and Negro teachers has been 
upheld by the Fourth United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

About the same time that Judge 
Hutcheson issued his pay equaliza- 
tion directive to Chesterfield County, 
he ordered the King George County 
School Board to equalize its school 
facilities—buildings and courses of 
study. That order was not challenged 
in a higher court. 

Chesterfield officials said county 
teachers’ pay had been equalized in 
accordance with Judge Hutcheson’s 
injunction before the appallate court 
acted, but that they still wished to 
test validity of the order. 


NBC Expanding 
University of the Air 

New YorK.—The University of 
Southern California, Washington 
State College at Pullman, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of 
Tulsa have joined the NBC Univer- 
sity of the Air in offering homestudy 
courses similar to those tested at the 
University of Louisville last summer. 

The University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia course’ will feature “Pioneers 
in Music”, while Washington State 
College and the University of Tulsa 
are offering homestudy in Anglo- 
American literature with “NBC Uni- 
versity Theatre” as their outlet. The 
two University of Chicago courses, 
based. on “Round Table” broadcasts, 
will deal with world politics and eco- 
nomics. 

Nominal tuition fees are charged to 
students formally enrolled. 


More English Wanted 
For Dela. High Schools 
WILMINGTON,—“Because many en- 
tering students are unable to express 
their ideas in clear, correct and ef- 
fective English”, the University of 
Delaware has recommended that the 
state’s high schools extend their Eng- 
lish program. In a report sent to all 
English teachers and principals in the 
State, the university’s faculty noted 
that many students have difficulties in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation and 
reading which hamper them in all 
their work. 


Many Summer Courses 


Strengthen International Ties 


Announcements coming from educa- 
tional centers here and abroad indi- 
cate an abundance of opportunities 
for study of national cultures and in- 
ternational problems during the sum- 
mer. Typical of these summer offer- 
ings are the following:— 

1949-Year of Decision will be the 
theme of the summer session on the 
position of the U. S. in World Affairs 
held by the American University, 
Washington, D. C., from July 13, to 
July 23, 1949. Mornings will be de- 
voted to lectures, afternoons to social 
studies workshops and evenings to cul- 
tural events in the capital. Write 
to Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., Di- 
rector, 208 Hurst Hall, American Uni- 
versity, Washington 16. 

The Second Mount Holyoke College 
Institute on the United Nations will 
be held from June 26 through July 23. 
Opportunity will be provided for 
study and discussion in small groups 
with UN leaders, officials of U. S. and 
foreign governments and other spec- 
ialists in international affairs. Prac- 
tical problems in fostering interna- 
tional understanding on the commun- 
ity level will be considered. Address 
Mary J. Levy, Executive Secretary, 
Mount Holyoke Institute on the 
United Nations, South Hadley, Mass. 


Classes at St. Martin Vesubie, 
France, are being planned by Bradley 
University, Peoria, Ill., for the coming 
summer. Six weeks of courses in 
French language, literature, history 
and comparative education, as well 
as excursions and a ten day trip to 
Paris, are contemplated. 


British Universities, in cooperation 
with the Institute of International 
Education, New York, and the Brit- 
ish Council, are expanding their sum- 
mer school program for overseas stu- 
dents to include nine institutions. The 
universities concerned and the sched- 
uled courses are: 


Bristol, West Country Links with 
America; Liverpool, Town Planning; 
Birmingham, Shakespeare and Eliza- 
bethan Drama; Edinburgh. The Eu- 
ropean Tradition; London, Twentieth 
Century English Literature; Notting- 
ham, Background and Character of 
English Social Life; Oxford, Modern 
European Civilization, and Ancient 
Greece; South Hampton, Growth of 
Democratic Government in Britain; 
Manchester and Sheffield (combined 
course), English Industrial World. 

Arrangements are being made to 
accommodate an overall figure of 780 
students from the United States. 


The department emphasized that an 
improved English program would ben- 
efit all high school students, not mere- 
ly those taking the college prepara- 
tory course. 


High School Paintings 
Traded with Sweden 

BRUNSWICK, ME.,—Brunswick High 
School, is the first school in the United 
States to exchange art portfolios with 
a foreign country in a project spon- 
sored by the Junior Red Cross. 

Recently, 21 water color paintings 
arrived in New York from Norrkop- 
ing, Sweden, in exchange for those 
received early last year from Junior 
Red Cross art pupils in Brunswick 
High School. 

Original water colors were painted 
by BHS pupils and sent to Sweden as 
part of an international project de- 
signed to promote a better under- 
standing between the youth of differ- 
ent countries. 

The young artists painted typical 


scenes of their home towns. 

At present, there are nine countries 
in addition to the United States which 
work through International Red Cross 
in encouraging junior members to ex- 
change such material. 


Walsh Outlines 
Driver-Training Plan 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.,—Dr. Michael F. 
Walsh, state director of education, is 
seeking legislation that would result 
in driver training in all Rhode Island 
high schools. 

Sketching his plans for the course, 
Dr. Walsh said that mathematics, 
physics and social studies would be 
integrated with the actual driver- 
training. 

“Mathematics and physics teachers 
would devote some class time to prob- 
lems in accident statistics, death, dam- 
age, etc. Social study teachers would 
bring into their classes the ethical 
approach to safety and the individ- 
ual’s responsibilities to society when 
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he is behind the wheel of an automo- 
bile.” 

The pattern for this training al- 
ready exists in 14 cities and towns in 
the state where students study driv- 
ing along with their academic courses. 


Gold Circus Wagon 
For a Classroom 

Fort WorRTH, TEXAS, — “School 
chores should never grow dull for 
circus children,” youngsters who vis- 
ited the recent Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum Bailey show here agreed. 

Forty-five children of performers in 
“the greatest show on earth” go to 
school regularly. There’s a teacher 
who travels with the show and holds 
classes mornings and afternoons. Be- 
sides the three R’s, there are practical 
lessons in machinery, as the small 
fry swarm over tractors and jeeps 
used in circus routine. Best of all, 
however, is the classroom, a real hon- 
est-to-goodness red and gold circus 
wagon! 


Princeton Thesis Takes 
5 Miles of Wire 

PRINCETON, N. J.,—An ingenious 
Princeton University senior, 20-year- 
old James A. Lebenthal of New York, 
has become the first student ever to 
make a recording of a senior thesis 
at Princeton. It is a wire-recorded 
33,000-word history of Thomas E. 
Dewey’s tactics in achieving the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination. 


Mr. Lebenthal spent nine months 
gathering material for the work. The 
thesis, which includes recording of the 
highlights of the Republican conven- 
tion, has been preserved on five miles 
of wire and requires five hours for a 
complete playing. 


REGISTER NOW 


for placement next school year in 
the Colleges and Schools of Cali- 
fornia and other Western states. 
Urgent need for primary and other 
elementary school teachers. Write 
for particulars. FREE REGISTRA- 
TION with 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 
Columbia Building 
Spokane, Washington 
Other Offices: Chicago, Minneap- 

olis, Kansas City, New York 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


Grins Between Grinds 


TO BE CONTINUED 


An up-to-date history teacher in an 
Oklahoma City high school endea one 
of his lectures by saying, “Will Aaron 
Burr win his duel with Alexander 
Hamilton? Will the American people 
go for the Monroe Doctrine? Come to 
class next Monday and find out!” 


* 


RETAINER WANTED 

A mother told her small son, going 
on 5: “I don’t have any baby any 
more. I guess I’ll have to get another 
baby, now that you’ve grown to be 
such a big boy.” 

The youngster thought it over. 
“Well, Mummy,” he replied, “you’ll 
keep me for a friend, won’t you?” 


A GOOD REASON 

The teacher described some of the 
unusual features of animals, like the 
neck of the giraffe, the trunk of an 
elephant, a camel’s hump. Then she 
asked, “Tommy, why couldn’t a gir- 
affe enter this room?” 

“Because: he couldn’t turn the 
handle on the door,” replied Tommy. 


* 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


The vegetable man was pushing his 
cart through the crowded aisles of 
the big city market. 

“Coming through,” he called mer- 
rily. No one moved. 

“Gangway!” he shouted. A few men 
stepped aside. 

He ruefully surveyed the situation 
and then he smiled as a bright idea 
struck him. 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned. 
The women scattered like chaff in the 
wind. 


TO HIM THAT HATH 


“Mother,” protested the youngest 
son, “you’ve given Jimmy a bigger 
helping of the pudding than me!” 

“But, honey, he’s a bigger boy 
than you.” 

“Well, geewhiz, he allus will be at 
this rate!” 


ABOUT AVERAGE 


One day recently, an Eastern uni. 
versity professor visited the expand. 
ing campus of the University of Cal. 
ifornia at Los Angeles. He watched 
construction work on half-a-dozen new 
buildings; he inspected new labora- 
tories and attended summer classes in 
modern study rooms; he walked across 
miles of eucalyptus-lined lawns and 
athletic fields with one of the deans, 
He was impressed. “My,” he said, 
“just how many students do you have 
here?” 

“Let me see,” the dean answered 
thoughtfully. “I’d say about one in 
a hundred.” 


* 


THINE ALONE 


The young sailor seemed unable to 
find the right kind of Valentine greet. 
ing card. 

“Maybe I can help you,” suggested 
the saleslady. 

“I’m looking for an expensive-look- 
ing card inscribed “To My Only One’,” 
was the reply. The girl went to the 
back room and smilingly returned 
with the desired specimen. “Swell,” 
said the sailor. “Gimme half a dozen!” 


* 


THE CORRECT ANSWER 


A teacher asked her class the dif- 
ference between results and conse- 
quences. A bright pupil replied: “Re. 
sults are what you expect; consequen- 
ces are what you get.” 


TURN ABOUT 


Heard at a service station: 

Attendant: Your doctor is outside 
with a flat tire. What shall I do? 

Service Station Owner: Diagnose it 
as inflation of the perimeter, and 
charge him accordingly. 


* 


FUTURE BUREAUCRAT 

A 10-year-old pupil at a progressive 
school in Washington returned home 
one afternoon with his report card. 

“What are your marks?” his mother 
asked. 

“IT got 28 in geography, 32 in arith- 
metic, and 35 in spelling. But,” and 
a proud smile swept over his face, 
“T got 95 in postwar planning.” 


me 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE | 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social 
Studies and Languages, but also in the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute al 
ideas of tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and help them to 

understand world problems. 4g 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for world citizen. | 
ship. All these books are of handy size for carrying home for study. They have beautiful and accurate color, 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1949 
New material on 450 pages and a new chapter on the 
United Nations. The WORKBOOK is entitled 

OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their 
problems. New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY, NEW EDITION 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of 
our history which are an inspiration to the young. WORK- 
BOOK with Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 

A chronological history, bringing events down to the pres- 
ent day, combined with a unit study of American institu- 
tions. New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
The national leader. Written from the American point of 
view, it makes world history most significant and purpose- 
ful in relation to present events. New Edition. WORK- 
BOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S AMERICAN PEOPLE, NEW EDITION 
History of the United States for high school seniors. 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, NEW EDITION 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the 
a way of life. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Man- 
ual. 

HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS, NEW EDITION 


A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK 
with Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU, NEW EDITION 
A composite course in home economics covering all 
features of this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 

GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New data on nutrition, new sections on pressure cooking, 
kitchen safety, and methods of quick-freezing foods. New 
WORKBOOK with Teachers’ Manual. 

EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathe- 
matics required in this Atomic Age. WORKBOOKS and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, NEW EDITION 


With practical applications, covering a wide field of the 
pupils’ interests. Answer Book. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar 


Teachers’ Manuals. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and ‘ond projection j 


maps. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
MEADE’'S BETTER ENGLISH |, Il, Ill AND IV 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with 
exercises carefully graded in difficulty. Teachers’ Manuals, 9 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated 4q 


or on Dramatics. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Man- 
ual. 
BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct 
English. The accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the import- 
ance of aviation, which is featured throughout the series. 
WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, NEW EDITIONS 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and 
adds interest to the reading program from the very first 
grade. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals for all six 

grades. 

CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in Gen- 
eral Science. New Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 
SMALLWOOD'S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 

For years the national leader in Biology in the previous 
edition. Now complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, 
Tests, and Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, NEW EDITION 
includes the many important recent discoveries in the sub- 
ject of Physics. Glossary available. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers’ Manual. 

BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, 
WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of 
Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry, 
Plastics and the Atom. New Edition. WORKBOOK and 

Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an 
aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 
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